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HON. BAYARD TAYLOR. 


ROBABLY no act of the present Adminis- 

tration has given more wide-spread pleasure 
than the appointment as its representative at 
the imperial court of Berlin of Bayard Taylor, 
whose name has been a household word in Amer- 
ican literature for thirty years or more. Such a 
man can much more truly represent his country- 
men, each of whom knows him and feels a per- 
sonal interest in his career, than a hackneyed 
politician, unfamiliar to 
any outside of his own 
clique, and with only his 
own party and its narrow 
interests to serve. And 
while it would be mani- 
festly improper to confide 
an important mission to 
him for this cause alone, 
or to give him facilities for 
prosecuting a great liter- 
ary work, as he himself 
happily observed in his 
late speech before the 
Goethe Club of New York, 
it is pleasant to know that 
he is not only rarely qual- 
ified to discharge his of- 
ficial duties, but that his 
leisure, instead of being 
spent in recreation, will 
be devoted to studies for 
the public good. Hither- 
to the selection of literary 
men to fill. diplomatic 
posts has been productive 
of the happiest results. 
The whole category of 
Spanish diplomacy has 
left no such enduring 
monument as Washington 
Irving’s brilliant works; 
Motley’s glorious volumes 
will be read when the 
petty court intrigues at 
the Hague have been long 
forgotten; and the stud- 
ies of Bancroft, Howells, 
Hay, Cushing, and the few 
hittérateurs who from time 
to time have been accred- 
ited to the foreign courts, 
have enriched the liter- 
ature of our country with- 
out detracting from the 
duties of their position. 
Mr. Taylor, moreover, is 
no novice in matters of 
this kind, having credit- 
ably served many years 
ago as Secretary of Lega- 
tion, and afterward as 
Chargé d’Affaires, at St. 
Petersburg. He is a Ger- 
man among the Germans, 
speaking the language 
like a native, and having 
spent many years in Ger- 
many, where he is well 
and widely known among 
men of letters. 

Mr. Taylor’s successful 
career is a good illustra- 
tion of what can be ac- 
complished by unflagging 
energy, industry, and 
perseverance. He was 
born January 11, 1825, at 
Kennett Square, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. He 
was the son of a farmer, 
who gave him a common- 
school education, and ap- 
prenticed him at seven- 
teen to a printing-office. 
Here he remained for two 
years, studying Latin and 
French in his intervals 
of leisure, and writing 
verses, which were pub- 
lished first in newspa- 
pers, and afterward, in 
1844, in a volume un- 
der the title of Ximena. 











tained enabled him to secure the promise of a 
small newspaper correspondence, and with this 
prospect, and $140 in his pocket, he set out to 
make the tour of Europe on foot, which he ac- 
complished in two years, at the cost of $500. 
The record of this pedestrian journey, which was 
published in 1846, under the title of Views A foot, 
was the first of a long series of volumes of travel, 
embracing a large part of the habitable globe. 
Without aiming at arctic or equatorial explora- 
tion, Mr. Taylor has been a most indefatigable 





The prestige thus ob- 


traveller, and few ordinarily accessible regions 
of the northern hemisphere have remained un- 
visited by him. Although it is in this character, 
perhaps, that he has been most favorably known 
to the public, he has achieved distinction in oth- 
er kinds of literature as well, having been the 
author of numerous volumes of poems and fiction 
that have been well received. His most brilliant 


work, however, thus far, has been his translation 
of Goethe’s “ Faust’’ in the original metres, which 
has won the highest approbation of the critics 
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for its fidelity and elegance. He is now engaged 
upon an extensive life of Goethe, which he hopes 
to perfect during his residence abroad. 

In person Mr. Taylor is above the middle 
height, with a large, stalwart frame, dark curling 
hair thinned by years, a ruddy countenance, and 
His wife is a German 
They have one child, a daughter, just en- 
tering womanhood. He has spent his summers 
of late at Kennett Square and his winters in New 
York. 





WALKING. 
rt MERE is a great deal 
1 said about walking 
nowadays, and no doubt 
the practice of taking a 
daily walk is a very ex- 
cellent one, for high and 
low, rich or poor; but if 
it is absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of 
health and beauty and 
youth that we should all 
go scampering over the 
country for a distance of 
eight or ten miles diur- 
nally, fate has been a lit- 
tle hard upon some of us, 
to say the least. Perhaps 
there are few who would 
not enjoy the tramp, but 
until peripatetic schools 
are endowed by some be- 
nevolent Von Hillernite, 
it is plain that teachers 
must be counted out of 
this exercise, for not even 
the example of Aristotle 
would persuade the com- 
mitteeman that the young 
idea would shoot to better 
advantage in the open air. 
It may be that the time 
will arrive when haber- 
dashers will become so 
imbued with the religious 
duty of walking that, rath- 
er than keep their shop- 
girls immured behind the 
counter, they will send 
them out peddling small 
wares over distances not 
exceeding ten miles; but 
until the dawn of that 
millennium the shop-girls 
can hardly be expected 
to follow this prescription 
of the pedestrians, to in- 
sure all the good that 
flesh is heir to, which oth- 
erwise would have the ef- 
fect of cutting off their 
rations—and what sort of 
gait would one preserve, 
unaided by the staff of 
life? The most biassed 
mind will readily concede 
the impossibility of being 
in two places at once, of 
attending to those vulgar 
but imperative obligations 
called domestic, while one 
is out scouring the coun- 
try. In fact, to those of 
us who live by the sweat 
of brow or brain, this 
business of walking is 
entirely out of the ques- 
tion as an established 
routine. One may take 
a turn out-of-doors, but it 
is left to the idle to ac- 
complish the constitution- 
al par excellence ; she who 
looks after her household 
has usually as much exer- 
cise as she can bear; and 
surely the care of chil- 
dren necessitates enough 
movement to keep the 
blood in pretty lively cir- 
culation, though, to be 
sure, it. would be an im- 
provement, if all this 
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could be done in the open air, if civilization had 
not given us so much furnace heat and so little 
ventilation. We do not wish to be understood 
as decrying the virtues of walking, within reason- 
able limits and under suitable conditions. No 
doubt it is the first step that costs; people stay 
in-doors from force of habit, and often find it an 
effort to cross the threshold merely for the pur- 
pose of taking a walk, while others run the mat- 
ter into the ground, and would fain make us be- 
lieve that it is the only preventive against disease, 
old age, or dissolution. 








ENNUYEE. 


Yes, I have every thing that wealth can buy— 
House, carriage, servants, jewels, laces—all ; 

And here’s my husband's latest present—see ! 
He paid five thousand dollars for this shawl. 


I know he loves me in his cold hard way; 
Is proud, too, of my beauty and my style; 

He likes to have the people stare and say— 
No matter what. I liked it for a while. 


But one grows weary of the self-same praise 
Men give to modistes’ dolls upon Broadway ; 
We tire of bonbons after many days, 
And even children can not always play. 


Love was not in the bond when we were wed: 
I do my duty—honor and obey. 

What heart I may have had I think is dead: 
Ah, well, poor thing, it never had its way. 


The women envy me? Ah, yes, I know 
The fruit beyond our reach is always sweet. 
The world loves money, ever: bending low, 
It worships at its idol’s golden feet. 


What would I, dear? What money can not buy. 
Is happiness, pray, ever bought or sold ? 

Are slaves fhade giad for that their price is high? 
Ah, chains are heavy, though they be of gold! 
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Ya Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Clinging Mantle, Apron Over-Skirt with 
Tabs at the Back,and Demi-trained Fan Skirt, 
illustrated on page 276 of the present Number, are 
now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
Full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns mailed on 
receipt of Postage. 





(a Our next Number will contain an Ex- 
TRA-SIZED PATTERN SHEE‘, of exceptional in- 
terest, with a large number of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring 
and Summer Mantles, Sacques, Fichus, and other 
Wrappings; Bridal Toilettes; Walking Suits, 
Visiting and Reception Toilettes ; Home Dresses ; 
Wrappers ; Spring and Summer Dresses ; Boy? 
and Girls’ Suits and Wrappings ; Gentlemen's 
Shirts; Ladies’ Collars, Cuffs, and Cravats ; 
Bed and Cradle Quilts ; Scissors Cases ; Toilette 
Cushions ; Monograms, etc., etc. ; with rich lit- 
erary and artistic attractions. 





0B ~The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for April 20 contains a fine engraving, 
entitled “La Chatelaine,” and several sketches 
apropos of the Caffre War. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARrEr’s 
WEEKLY for April 27. 





“ BROTHER ASS.” 


HE Orientals believed that the head, 
which was the brain and the soul, was 
the man. Originally it rolled along or the 
ground, but was driven by convenience to 
annex a body. This innovation, however, 
Oriental wisdom pronounced a failure; for 
the minion immediately usurped authority, 
and, so far from advancing the soul’s weal, 
compelled that ethereal essence to toil and 
scheme in furtherance of its mean desires. 
Therefore these philosophers used to starve 
this rebellious body into submission. 

The fathers of the Church seem to have 
accepted this among other Eastern notions. 
There was not one of them who did not 
measure spiritual progress by bodily tor- 
ment and humiliation. St. Francis of As- 
sisi was the gentiest of men. He stripped 
himself to clothe beggars ; he renounced his 
inheritance to minister to lepers; he pitied 
the lambs at the shambles ; he put aside the 
worm in his pathway; he called the spar- 
rows who twittered through his preaching 
“little sisters.” Yet he could find no bet- 
ter name for his body than “Brother Ass.” 
And he would have flown to rescue any pa- 
tient beast so put upon as this poor frame 
of his. He starved it; he beat it with his 
rope girdle; he sewed his coarse robe with 





pack-thread to make a harsher blanket; he 
bathed it in snow to keep down carnal pas- 
sions; he tore it in thickets of brambles; he 
gave it the earth for a bed, and a stone for 
a pillow; he lashed it up from this hard 
couch at frequent intervals, lest ease should 
make it sinful. 

Just before he died, however, he looked 
pityingly at that poor carcass, worn out in 
forty years, and begged its pardon for the 
burdens he had laid upon it. Perhaps he 
knew, too late, that his sweet spirit should 
have walked this needy earth twoscore more 
years, and that he had been his own execu- 
tioner. But at least his injustice sought 
# noble end. That his soul might mount 
as with eagles, he had laid this load on the 
body. 

Whether from PLotinus or the monks, or 
JOHN CALVIN or the Adversary, we mod- 
ern Occidentals have imbibed an Oriental 
disrespect for our bodies. This generation, 
indeed, has heard a call to repentance for 
that disrespect, but it is still half dead in 
trespasses and sin. Gymuasia are, it is true, 
accepted as not immoral agencies; rowing 
matches, foot-ball matches, rifle matches, 
are fast becoming respectable; skating is 
encouraged: and these are great gains. 

But Brother Ass still has his heavy load 
to bear, unpitied and unheeded. If excori- 
ation with a rope’s end is gone ont of fash- 
ion, a daily currying with the flesh-brush 
has not half thoroughly come in. The roll- 
ing in snow is a forgotten terror, but the 
splashing in water is a kindly substitute 
too often neglected. Beds of clay and stone 
pillows belong to the past, and the painful, 
broken slumbers that pertained to them. 
But unaired chambers and luxurious couch- 
es breed too many hours of stupid sleep for 
the best good of Brother Ass. And if we do 
not, like holy St. Francis, keep eight Lents 
@ year, we are quite too apt to maintain 
forty-six weeks of such carnal feasting as 
makes our single Lent all too brief for our 
purgation. 

Overstudy, overwork, late hours, bad air, 
clogged skins, sordid anxieties, mean ambi- 
tions, coarse pleasures—all these cruelties 
to that patient drudge, the body, have we 
to answer for. Nor can we plead that these 
indignities are for the soul’s health. There- 
fore would it become us not to wait till the 
day of our separation to set ourselves right 
with our slave, but, having resolved on 
works meet for repentance, to plead now, 
this hour, “ Forgive us, Brother Ass!” 





FOR THE SEASON. 


AITH the Collect for the first Sunday in 
Lent: “Give us grace to use such ab- 
stinence that, our flesh being subdued to the 
Spirit, we may ever obey Thy godly motions 
in righteousness and true holiness.” And 
it means just what the Persian Mani means 
when he says, “The populousness of my 
body is the solitude of my soul.” It is a 
confession that the table at which most of 
us sit for forty-six weeks of the year is not 
a table of the Lord. It is a witness that 
overeating tendeth not to righteousness and 
true holiness. 

But the sacrifice that is acceptable to 
Heaven, we are told, is not the smiting of 
the breast, the self-accusation, the bowed 
head: it is that godly sorrow that work- 
eth repentance. And if we come to each 
successive Lent from the same pampering 
of the body and starving of the soul, what 
profit have we, or what pleasure hath Heav- 
en in our shallow penitence ? 

We pray against the demon of the wine- 
cup. We ought to watch without ceasing 
against the demon of the dinner plate. For 
where the one slays its thousands, the other 
degrades its tens of thousands. The very 
phrase “good living” shows that, to the pop- 
ular sense, to live well is to eat well, that 
is, to eat much of many things. 

If we were a rich people, with perfectly 
organized households of efficient servants, 
the evil result of this view of daily life 
would perhaps be only the sluggishness, 
the peevishness, the heavy wits, the coars- 
ening faces, of the overfed. Only that! 
Only his becoming a little higher than the 
brutes who was made a little lower than 
the angels. Only this muddy vesture of 
decay shrouding the spirit closer, year by 
year, as the old torture chambers used to 
contract inch by inch, walling the prisoner 
in a living tomb. 

But we are poor, and our household serv- 
ice works so creakingly, as a rule, that the 
busy hands of the mistress must be ever 
turning a wheel here, setting right a cog 
there, making repairs every where, and oft- 
en running the whole machine themselves, 
that the home may not fall into house- 
wreck. With the simplest order of living, 
it is not easy to discharge the duties of 
cook, house-maid, nurse, seamstress, hostess, 
wife, and mother, and save any time for 
mental and moral culture. Yet many a 
woman knows that she could work this 
miracle if the superfluities did not overtop 





the necessaries in her scheme of existence. 
The superfluous sewing she might have the 
strength of miad to omit; but the superflu- 
ous cooking her sense of conjugal duty will 
not suffer her to forego—cakes and dough- 
nuts and pies, pies and doughnuts and cakes, 
till leisure is slain with the rolling-pin, and 
hope with the eggs she breaks. 

Not that the palate is not a reputable 
member of this human body-politic, with in- 
herent claims to consideration. And though 
he has practiced an indefensible tyranny 
over his worthier fellows, he should not be 
condemned to the fate of tyrants—bread and 
water, or briefer penance. But his assump- 
tion that the chief occupation and the chief 
enjoyment of life are ministering to his wor- 
ship should be disallowed instantly and for- 
ever. Women are roused to protest against 
the injustice of law, against the disabilities 
of sex, against the oppression of custom. 
Let them wrest a Magna Charta of their 
rights from this one encroaching usurper, 
and half their limitations will disappear as 
life discloses a new plane. For when the 
cost of living is reduced, there will be money 
and time for culture. Travel is better than 
the best turtle soup or terrapin; music a 
higher pleasure than mince-pie; flowers, 
paintings, books, more satisfactory in the 
long-run than black-cake or plum-puddings. 

Besides, how many Jacobs, toiling and 
waiting for their Rachels, might marry and 
pitch their tent in greenest fields were the 
labor of life thus simplified and its expense 
thus ae How many married vic- 
tims, homeless in boarding-houses, might 
rescue the remainder of their days from 
their bleak bondage to appearances! How 
many children, whose ignorant sins of ap- 
petite invite the awful retribution of adult 
dyspepsia, might be saved from that aveng- 
er, with his ill tempers, his warped judg- 
ment, his obscured moral sense! How many 
social enjoyments might we not possess if 
the barbarous custom of stuffing one’s guests 
were outlawed! 

“The blood is the life,” declares the Old 
Testament. And the New Testament of 
physiology reveals that the food is the blood. 
Human chemistry, therefore, can not be a 
less important study than the chemistry of 
the soil or the science of the stars. And 
when we shall have mastered its principles 
and applied its laws, the prayer of the col- 
lect will no longer lack fulfillment. 








HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE 
OF PROPERTY. 


By ALFRED WALKER. 





HOW TO RISE. 

OU have lost your property, or are otherwise 

destitute, but let me say there are ways in 
which you may live usefully, respectably, and pro- 
gressively, and reach at length a condition of inde- 
pendence, if not of agreeable dependence; and 
when life’s battle is over you shall lie down in 
your own resting-place, and not be searched for 
in the Potter’s Field. First, you must accept heart- 
ily your situation. You must not think of adven- 
titious ways of rising, but resolve to depend en- 
tirely on yourself. To women it applies as well 
as to men—the gods help those who help them- 
selves. A resolute woman is pretty sure to find 
one thing or another to do that will be remunera- 
tive, and her prospects of working out her pecun- 
iary salvation, I think, are better than those of the 
average man in the same circumstances. Of 
course her success all depends on losing no time 
and in saving and laying up her earnings. Many 
never seem to imagine that little savings will 
amount to any thing—that little coins are like 
little drops of water, which fill a bucket, On the 
moderate scale of laying up one dollar per week, 
and keeping it at interest compounded at seven 
per cent., it will amount in thirteen years to $1000, 
in twenty years to $2000, and in twenty years more 
to $10,000. A woman who has formed this habit 
enjoys more self-respect and more the respect of 
others, and is worth more as a friend or compan- 
ion, than she could be without it. She has done 
her duty. She leaves the world a good example 
of industry and resolution, and it may be she has 
been a comforter of many. And yet there are 
cases where in a circle of relatives and dear 
friends a maiden sister or kind-hearted aunt is 
always welcome, makes herself agreeable to all, 
and helpful when circumstances require it. Much 
will depend on the ability of one to make others 
happy, and the disposition, if need be, to be help- 
ful. 


POVERTY NO BAR TO MARRIAGE. 


This presupposes that both husband and wife 
will work and save their earnings. President 
Dwight, of Yale College, was wont to say that a 
man must ask his wife if he may be rich. I saw 
a man to-day whom I knew many years ago as a 
journeyman cabinet-maker. He was poor, and 
made himself poorer, as some would say, by mar- 
rying a poor girl, But though there was one more 
mouth to feed, there were two more hands to help. 
They knew that the secret of success was earning 
and saving, and under that law they wrought. 
Their children learned the secret, and by dili- 
gence in school they rose to be teachers, and 
are now handsomely settled in life. The par- 
ents are living an easy life, industrious, prudent, 
and happy, and under no necessity of toiling. I 
have watched with great interest several families 
who began the married life very poor, in which 
the wives with very little help, except from the 





daily earnings of their inefficient husbands, have 
earned and managed to save enough to secure 
in their own right neat little cottages free from 
mortgage; have trained their children well, and 
have won the respect of all who know them. To 
do this, a family must for a time practice such 
ways of economy as will expose them to the im- 
putation of penuriousness by their thriftless 
neighbors; but let them persevere; there is no 
other way for them to become forehanded. Not 
to do it is to be eternally poor and dependent. I 
am aware that many choose deliberately not to 
practice these habits of self-denial; they prefer to 
enjoy life as it comes, and be generous and free. 
Well, every young married pair must choose for 
themselves. An early life of toil and saving is 
sure of a rich reward; the other way leads to the 
opposite result, As we sow in temporal affairs, 
we shall reap. 

Many beginners in life cheat themselves with a 
promise that when times are better, or some lucky 
day comes, they will begin to lay by money. De- 
lusions! That attitude is utterly false. The time 
to begin to lay by is to-day. If it is only one dime, 
begin to-day. Increase it to-morrow. Deny your- 
self every luxury until you see the ball is rolling, 
and then keep it rolling until the days of your 
poverty are passed. 


LIFE-INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 


The disclosures which have been made of the 
extravagance of life-insurance management have 
filled the public with astonishment and indigna- 
tion. It is well known that all this extravagance 
is paid for by the insured. A friend of mine has 
an insurance on his life of $50,000. He has paid 
up the policies in full. The companies have 
failed, and his policies are valueless; and the 
provision which he made with so much cost for 
his family is swept away. This is the lot of 
thousands. But these abuses can be and will be 
done away with. Some of the guilty managers 
are already expiating their crimes, and others 
will join them. An institution so well adapted 
to usefulness must continue. There are many 
persons who have no faculty for laying up mon- 
ey, not even in a savings-bank, who have done 
well to get their lives insured. They thus put 
themselves under compulsion to pay, and the 
amounts paid are so much saved from avoid- 
able expenditures. Thus their survivors will de- 
rive a substantial benefit. There are many plans 
of life-insurance—one is for a limited time, ex- 
piring at the age of fifty years, or any other time 
named; this in many cases is a very wise arrange- 
ment. 

Life-Annuities are in some cases desirable. 
They are much more common in Europe than in 
this country. When a person has arrived at an 
age beyond which no change is probable in her 
situation, and has a prospect of outliving her in- 
come, her anxiety may be removed by purchasing 
a life-annuity. Thus, a person whose property 
is only $2000 receives, at six per cent., an interest 
of $120 annually; but if, at the age of fifty, she 
pay her $2000 for a life-annuity, it will yield her 
$300 a year. And the older one is when the an- 
nuity is taken out, the greater the percentage re- 
ceived will be. There is a natural feeling and 
desire, often very strong with lonely females 
whose income is small or uncertain, to make 
provision for the expenses of their interment. 
Money is properly laid aside for that purpose. 
And it is every way conducive to one’s comfort 
to have an understanding and pledge with some 
friend as to a spot where one may lie down at 
last in undisturbed rest. 


FIRE-INSURANCE. 


There are not many women so wealthy as to 
justify the risk of any large proportion of their 
property to destruction by fire without insurance. 
It is far better even for rich persons to pay the 
small pittance required for insurance, and so 
guard against a possible sudden loss. When 
you wish for insurance it is important to inquire 
into the reputation of the companies you would 
employ, for they are not all equally strong and 
safe. When the property to be insured is large, 
it is always desirable to get insurance in more 
than one office, because small losses are more 
surely and more cheerfully paid than those which 
are large. It is not a sufficient reason for fore- 
going insurance on property that it is not special- 
ly hazardous, for all buildings are more or less 
liable to injury by fire; and, besides, it is to be 
considered that the rate paid on such property is 
correspondingly light. It is proper, however, to 
consider whether in case of injury by fire the loss 
could or could not be total, and to let the amount 
of insurance bear some proportion to it. 

Care should be had to read and understand the 
terms and conditions as printed on the policy, and 
that they are not violated by you or your tenants or 
agents, and your insurance thereby forfeited. To 
guard against the expiration of a policy by over- 
sight, it is well to take a written agreement of the 
company to keep the property insured until notice 
is given to the contrary. It is for the interest of 
a company to continue good risks, and there is 
but little danger of loss by their neglect to notify 
you; but a poor risk might not receive the same 
attention. But, after all, one should charge him- 
self with the watch and care of his policies, and 
the memorandum of policies should never be put 
away out of sight where it will be forgotten. 

Mutual insurance companies, whether for life 
or against fire, are always liable to involve you 
in a loss where your only legitimate object is 
security. 

WISE COUNSELLORS. 

When a woman is thrown upon herself, and is 
called, it may be, to the duty of an executrix, she 
will, of course, avail herself of legal advice and 
assistance in discharging the trust imposed. But 
when that is accomplished, and the property is 
found to be not too large for her personal man- 
agement, she will yet enjoy a great favor if she 
have some discreet relative at hand with whom 
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she may take frequent counsel. In the absence 
of such a friend she will need to beware of all in- 
terested parties in the matters consulted upon. 
Beware of professional brokers, unless of high 
and honorable standing, because they are inter- 
ested in the different courses before you for the 
investment of money ; one course may yield them 
less, another more, profit, and so their judgment 
may be biassed to your disadvantage. The same 
caution is necessary when you wish to sell or pur- 
chase property. 

Women possessed of considerable property, and 
who learn to manage it themselves, will necessa- 
rily read the papers and observe the course of 
financial and business affairs. They may get ac- 
customed to catch the click of the telegraph which 
announces the changing prices of stocks and of 
gold—which may Heaven forbid !—and they surely 
will take a deeper interest in public affairs. And 
if in all this women seem to come somewhat upon 
the ground hitherto too exclusively occupied by 
men, it will be a step taken in the right direction 
—a necessary step toward their just and proper 
self-reliance. And yet a word of caution on the 
other hand may not be out of place. Women 
who come rather suddenly into the possession 
and management of property do sometimes ap- 
pear rather too manly. They may not be aware 
that men are instinctively afraid of a sharp wom- 
an, but they are. They may respect her the more 
for her business talents, but they will esteem her 
the less if she makes them conspicuous. For, 
after all, men take delight in the charm of their 
helplessness, and in the gallantry which it gives 
them opportunity to display. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CLINGING MANTLE, APRON OVER-SKIRT WITH TABS 
AT THE BACK, AND DEMI-TRAINED FAN SKIRT. 


HE elegant Parisian costume illustrated on 
page 276, and of which a cut paper pattern 
is published, is commended to our readers for 
its tasteful and simple style, and especially for 
the graceful mantle that accompanies it. This 
mantle is the favorite shape found among the 
best importations of French garments, and is so 
small, so easily made, and requires so little ma- 
terial that it can not fail to please not only those 
who like stylish things, but those with economic- 
al tastes as well. The greatest novelties in such 
garments are the black satin mantles trimmed 
with lace and beaded ornaments; for midsum- 
mer there are also new mantles made of single 
strands of sewing silk tied in square meshes, 
with a jet bead caught in each mesh. The most 
popular wraps, however, are of black India cam- 
el’s-hair with long fleece, or of richly repped 
black silk, or else Sicilienne, or, better still, the 
new repped silk fabric called bangoline, which is 
entirely without dressing, yet soft and light. In 
the costume illustrated the mantle is made of 
the dress material—olive silk—and this is cus- 
tomary even in the plainest wool costumes. The 
custom is to trim the seam down the middle of 
the back, to border the edge, and to put a good 
deal of trimming around the neck; the fronts 
are buttoned as far down as the waist; two long 
ends of ribbon are placed at the throat, to be 
tied in a long-looped bow with ends, and, if liked, 
a similar bow is at the waist. Black cashmere 
mantles for plain use are made in this way, and 
also for ladies in mourning. Beige-colored cam- 
el’s-hair is preferred to gray for dressy wraps. 
Straight galloon with or without beads is pre- 
ferred to vine passementerie. The whalebone 
and grass fringes are fluffy, and look richer and 
fuller on these wraps than the smooth sewing- 
silk fringe. Knife-pleating of silk is also used 
for woolen mantles. The rainbow and beige 
colored beads are considered more stylish than 
black jet, but they are very expensive, and will 
probably be transient fashions. The favorite 
trimming, however, is French lace in thread pat- 
terns, laid in knife-pleatings, and put on in two, 
or three, or even four lapping rows. The qual- 
ity sold at 30 cents a yard and nearly three inch- 
es wide is most used. Spanish blonde lace is 
put on in the same way, or else it is merely gath- 
ered. Loops and ends of inch-wide black ribbon, 
either satin or gros grain, are set amid the lace 
pleats. To use as little lace as possible, yet make 
a pretty trimming, three or four knife pleats are 
laid, then a plain space is left the width of the 
cluster of pleats; in this plain space is placed an 
upright loop of the ribbon with two ends, each 
cut in forks like a trident; two-eighths of a yard 
of ribbon are needed for each looped piece. Two 
rows of pleated lace stand upward around the 
neck, and two or three are turned downward; 
wide passementerie or else loops of ribbon sepa- 
rate the rows that are turned in different direc- 
tions. 
PARISIAN NOVELTIES IN DRESS. 


The modistes who return late from Paris, and 
display their goods after the furnishing stores 
have had their openings, usually have novelties 
to suggest. In a large importation of French 
dresses, most of which are from Worth’s, we find 
evidences of the changes spoken of in the Bazar 
letters from Madame Emmeline Raymond, and 
also of the materials noted by her, many of them 
being made to special order in the Lyons facto- 
ries. For instance, here are the first of the panier 
dresses that it is said Worth is reviving; there 
are the flowing trains ; here are the dresses with- 
out over-skirts ; here the postilion basques ; there 
wide flounces are suggested in place of the pres- 
ent narrow border flounce, and, best of all, here 
are short dresses with round skirts that do not 
touch the floor, and made up with the grace and 
chic of a Paris modiste. 

As for new materials, here are the spotted silks 
and satins, such as white satin with polka spots 
of silk for bridal dresses, or pale beige colors for 
other toilettes, or a simple blue Chambéry ging- 
ham with white polka dots ; these rival the bro- 





cades, which now are of very small figures, and 
show many colors. Then there is a revival of 
softly twilled foulards, pale rose, cream, or pink, 
to be made @ la Watteau, with great paniers on the 
hips, and trimmed with white Malines lace; and 
there are painted foulards showing the loveliest 
combinations of olive and pale blue dashes with 
gold and Jaequeminot red. The embroidered sat- 
in for scarfs and for the straight front breadths 
of rich dresses of plain gros grain comes in pink, 
beige, black, or olive grounds, wrought with roses, 
lilies, and forget-me-nots, and scalloped on each 
edge. A special novelty is the Nabob mélange— 
an open woven silk gauze in stripes of quaintest 
colors for over-dresses ; blue, green, red, and gold 
stripes prevail in one, while another is gray, crim- 
son, yellow, and myrtle green, or else pale blue 
with old gold, red, and olive. Quainter still is 
striped India silk in the colors of India shawls, 
made up as an over-dress, with the beautiful old- 
fashioned surplice waist crossed on the bosom, 
belted with myrtle green velvet, and worn over a 
pleated skirt of the palest blue silk, which is odd- 
ly edged with tiny pleating of myrtle green vel- 
vet ; this dress, like the panier foulard dresses, 
is meant for Newport or Saratoga.. The bourette 
gauzes are very handsome, with bayadere stripes 
in India colors separated by narrower stripes of 
thin silk, either pale blue, cream, or green that is 
nearly black. Beige beads in graduated shades 
are the novelty for trimming black silk dresses. 
Shot goods of mixed silk and wool, speckled or 
dusted over, are used for combination dresses ; 
changeable blue and gold, or else beige and 
green, or blue and olive, are very handsome. 
For plain short suits are the finest beiges and 
camel’s-hair; for morning, in the summer, are 
zephyr ginghams in pink and blue cross-bars, or 
else solid blue Chambérys with the mandarin yel- 
low vest softened by a covering of the modern 
point lace or Honiton which ladies make of braid ; 
or else with polka dots on blue, and borders of 
white and blue stripes; or, prettiest of all, the 
beige-colored linens trimmed with embroideries 
in the rich Roman colors. The newest black 
trimming lace is grenadine lace with open de- 
signs embroidered on thinnest ,,rena‘tine. 


THE MANNER OF MAKING. 


To return to the manner of making. There 
are entirely distinct styles for different toilettes, 
and the modistes say there is a marked prefer- 
ence for plainer dresses than have lately been 
worn, with a tendency toward fuller skirts. For 
instance, rich dresses for the house, for dinners, 
for carriage, and receptions have almost invari- 
ably basque-waists, with a skirt that has no over- 
skirt, is very flat in front and on the sides, and 
has a flowing train of three or perhaps four 
breadths ; this train is very simply bordered with 
one wide pleated flounce or with three narrower 
pleatings, while the front breadth is trimmed 
straight down the middle with flat galloon, bead- 
ed gimp, flat lace, or a lace jabot, and the side 
gores lap slightly on the front, as if it were a 
petticoat inclosed by them, or else these sides 
have panels of different-colored silk or of trim- 
mings in horizontal rows. The basque is of the 
plainest design possible, and is quite short for 
these dresses, though the longer cuirass is pre- 
ferred for plain costumes. The neck is either cut 
out square, or else it is high, and a white silk 
square is laid on, draped with white lisse, and 
edged with beaded galloon, either pearl, beige, 
rainbow, or jet. The front of the basque is sharp- 
ly pointed, the sides shorten almost to the waist 
line, and the back ends in slight loops of the silk 
doubled and piped with satin. Worth is not 
willing to abandon the long seams from the shoul- 
ders that produce a slender appearance; he uses 
them quite as frequently as he-does the short side 
bodies beginning in the armhole. The coat or 
the elbow sleeves have oftener cuffs of lace than 
flowing frills, and are most usually trimmed down 
the top of the arms with the material used in 
the square neck. The edge of the basque is fin- 
ished with one, two, or three satin pipings, and 
the very high English collar, with its broadly turn- 
ed over points, is lined with satin, and has also 
two or three pipings. The trimming of the basque 
is confined to the square front, or else it is a fichu 
of lisse, of lace, or of brocaded grenadine draped 
around the shoulders, or perhaps only in front, 
from the neck down on the bosom, perhaps be- 
side the square neck. The front breadth is oft- 
en of different color and material from the basque 
and train. Thus a beige silk with polka satin 
dots of the same shade has the front of peach- 
blossom silk, with the front breadth trimmed 
straight down with two wide rows of Roman pearl 
passementerie, and a border of the same on the 
bottom ; the postilion basque is square in the neck, 
and the whole is trimmed with thickly clustered 
narrow loops of the beige-color lined with peach- 
blossom silk. In some such dresses the flowing 
train has the middle breadth of the color of the 
front breadth. Another dress in contrasts has 
lemon-colored brocade in the front breadths with 
lavender satin for the waist and flowing train ; 
the beaded trimming straight down the front is 
of pearls and gold. 


BLACK SILK DRESSES. 


Black silks are made with the simplest postil- 
ions and flowing trains, but with most varied ar- 
rangements otherwise, and they represent the 
Henri Deux and pre-Raphaelite dresses mention- 
ed in a former paper. They are always without 
over-skirts, and none are shown combined with 
black brocade, but many have colors associated 
with them. One favorite model has panels of 
pearl gray silk showing through black bars, while 
the front has lapped over it lemon-colored pieces 
down the side seams. Another has a knotted 
and pleated scarf of brocaded silk of dark man- 
darin yellow with black. Still another has bands 
of mandarin gros grain, trimmed with the new 
black grenadine lace. A rich dress has beige- 
colored beads on passementerie and fringe pass- 





ing around the square neck and straight down 
the front; on the sides are square panel pockets 
with large buttons of the beige beads. One dress 
of black silk, with elaborate jet trimmings and 
damask gauze fichu, has also a special mantle of 
net and jet beads. A very grand toilette of the 
new black bangoline has the front of the basque 
and two front breadths of black satin embroider- 
ed with pink and olive. 


BLACK CASHMERE. 

Black cashmere is made up in princesse polo- 
naises, with panels of silk on the side, barred with 
gold braid or the new shaded rainbow braids. 
Stylishly plain black cashmere over-dresses have 
the basque front, apron, and princesse back illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. XI., and for the only 
trimming a triple piping of black satin on the 
edge of the basque, wrists, apron, and on the high 
English collar. For such a dress the buttons are 
bullet-shaped and crocheted. For grander dress- 
es the buttons are very large and flat, of beads, 
or colored pearl, in metal, such as oxidized silver 
with gilt figures in Japanese designs, or perhaps 
studded with nail heads; some glittering brass 
buttons are used, but very sparingly. 


WORTH’S SHORT SUITS. 


Worth makes a half-long princesse polonaise 
with a kilt skirt for short suits. The skirt is not 
a genuine kilt, but is trimmed far above the edge 
of the polonaise with pleats broader than the kilt 
pleats used here, and each pleat is ornamented 
on the bottom with a band of bias silk about three 
inches deep, and cut off slanting across the top. 
This skirt has a narrow front gore, side gore, and 
a straight back breadth, with a drawing string to 
hold back the fullness; the kilt-pleating begins 
at this drawing string. The front of the polo- 
naise is plain (without wrinkles); square panel 
pockets are on the side; the back is long and 
slender, with slight draping or else pleats ; fringe 
is on the sides, and the waist may have a vest of 
silk laid on and bordered with trimming, or else 
it may be belted from the side seams. This very 
neat design is made up in beige-colored wool, 
with darker brown silk for trimming, or else in 
navy blue barége de Luz, with white and blue 
stripes for ornament. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
M. A. ConneLty; Messrs. ARNoLD, ConsTaBLe, & 
Co.; and A. T. Srewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. BARNES, widow of the late Rev. ALBERT 
BARNES, author of Notes on the New Testament, 
died on the 30th ult. in Philadelphia, aged sev- 
enty-six years. 

—The Baroness ADOLPHE DE ROTHSCHILD has 
just purchased two splendid works of art, found 
at Venice in an old palace, where they were ly- 
ing unknown toany one. They are two groups 
in bronze of about a meter and a half in length, 
attributed to MicHaEL ANGELO, Each of them 
represents a panther, on which is leaning either 
a faun or a satyr, the figures being full of grace. 
Madame De Roruscaixp has paid for these works 
nearly their weight in gold, for they have cost 
her not less than 350,000 francs. The XZXme 
Siécle announces that, yielding to the request of 
M. Lonerérier, the baroness has consented to 
their being shown in one of the halls of the Tro- 
cadéro, where artists will be able to judge of the 
value and the beauty of these chefs @ euvre from 
the chisel of the great sculptor. 

—Diamonds belonging to the Princess of Wales 
and the Indian Treasury worth a million are said 
to have arrived at the Paris Exhibition. Eight 
— by day and sixteen by night are in 
charge. 

—Cardinal Francnat’s influence at the Vati- 
can is said to be opposed by a trio composed of 
LepocHowskI, BARTOLINI, and BARTOLOMEO. 

—The London Court Circular says that the 
bridal toilette of the Countess of Rosebery was 
one of the handsomest that has ever been made, 
and it suited the style of the bride admirably. 
The princesse dress was of rich pearl white du- 
chesse satin, with trimmings and deep flounces of 
rare point d’ Alencon, divided by orange-blossom 
fringes. The coiffure of orange blossoms, from 
which descended over the dress and met the 
flounces a veil of the very finest point a l’aiguille 
lace of the same artistic designs as the Alencon 
flounces; the tout ensemble was quite perfect, 
and though the lace was a chef deuvre of mod- 
ern cut, the effect of the toilette was that of rich 
simplicity. On the evening of the wedding Lord 
ROSEBERY received a package from the bride 
elect. It contained a small gold box, and in a 
separate envelope a pretty gold key, No letter 
accompanied the gift, nor instructions of any 
kind. My lord, however, did not hesitate as to 
the use of the key. He opened the box. It 
contained the last check which HaNNAH DE 
ROTHSCHILD would ever sign as a spinster. 
Beautifully written in her own fair hand, it was 
drawn in favor of Lord RoseBeRy—$1,000,000, 
payable to his order. 

—Mr. Bancrort lives in excellent style in his 
fine mansion in Washington, and dispenses a lib- 
eral hospitality. The furniture of the establish- 
ment is of the most elaborate and unique de- 
scription, and was manufactured in Europe. The 
coverings of the drawing-room suite are of satin, 
on whose sheeny surface are wrought the most 
superb flowers and birds. This was the handi- 
work of Mrs. BANCROFT, and is also shown forth 
in exquisitely embroidered screens and table-cov- 
ers. On the walls are rare paintings, collected 
during the many years he lingered amid the art 
galleries of Europe. These include many treas- 
ures and the masterpieces of the best artists in 
the Old World. A prominent characteristic of 
his paintings is the predominance of intensely 
religious subjects. Among notable portraits is 
a full-length likeness of Victor EMANUEL, for 
whom he had a high opinion and sincere per- 
sonal regard, and who, as a mark of his friend- 
ship, presented him with this admirable picture. 
Mr. Bancrort has two hobbies—one he rides, 
the other he cultivates. Every fine afternoon 
he may be seen on a beautiful black horse, taking 
his accustomed airing, to which he declares he 
owes his present remarkable health, vitality, and 
vivacity of manner. Each day after breakfast he 
goes to his garden and superintends the culti- 
vation of his “rosary,” in which there is every. 











known variety. Two servants attend him in 
this work, and if the sun’s beams are very strong, 
one of them holds an umbrella over the old his- 
torian while he digs about the roots of these fair 
flowers, 

—At the celebration of the silver wedding of 
the Rev. Dr. Cuyzer in Brooklyn, a few days 
since, one of the gifts of his parishioners was a 
huge purse made of white netting, suspended 
from a silver bar, and containing one thousand 
new silver dollars. 

—A roy wer writer, in describing Europeans, 
says: ‘Jealousy is an unknown passion among 
them, and so much affection subsists between 
man and wife that it is quite a common thing to 
see a European married couple walking arm in 
arm in public.”’ 

—Ratazz, one of the ablest of Italian minis- 
ters and statesmen, wrote a long time ago to a 
friend, in a letter just published: “If any one 
has a prospect of attaining the papal throne, es- 
pecially if ANTONELLI dies, it is Cardinal Pecctr, 
Archbishop of Perugia. I am prepared for such 
an eventuality. My only hope is that Prus IX. 
will outlive ANTONELLI, and Peccr will not so 
soon have a chance of being raised to the pon- 
tificate. He is a man of incontestable worth, 
has much energy, and unites pleasant social 
qualities with especially strong administrative 
faculties.” 

—This curious bit of “personal” history is 
sent from Washington to the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. After mentioning that Mrs. Hayegs will 
attend the wedding of Miss Heron, daughter of 
President Hayes’s former law partner, which is 
soon to take place, the correspondeat says: 
‘*Miss Herron is to marry Mr. Paxsons, of Co- 
lumbus. This gentleman isa brother of Miss May 
Parsons, who a few years ago married the Prince 
de Lynar, one of Kaiser WitLIam’s household. 
Since her marriage the princess has been cut off 
from all intercourse with her parents and rela- 
tives. When the marriage took place in Colum- 
bus the prince demanded that his wife should be 
dowered with a hundred thousand dollars. Mr. 
Parsons demurred, as he was not anxious for 
the match, but Mrs. Parsons, who had travelled 
in Europe with her daughter, and courted the 
alliance, offered to give one-half the sum if her 
husband would give the other half. When this 
requisite preliminary was agreed to, the mar- 
riage, which was a quiet one, took place, and al- 
though the mother has been in Europe since the 
marriage, yet court etiquette has prevented her 
being received by her daughter. Unless the girl 
is thoroughly worldly, or has cause to be ashamed 
of her parents, she may feel that all of happiness 
does not live in the title of princess.”’ 

—Lady Burpertt-Courts has again manifested 
her love of doing good by commencing a nego- 
tiation for the purchase of land in London, on 
which she intends to erect lodgings for the poor, 
capable of accommodating ten thousand persons, 
at a maximum rent of four shillings and six- 
pence weekly per domicile. 

—M. TIssERAND has been elected a member 
of the French Academy of Sciences in place of 
the astronomer Leverrigr. M. TISSERAND is 
but thirty-two years of age, but has won emi- 
nence as an astronomer. He became notable in 
1874 while on the mission for the obsemvation in 
Japan of the transit of Venus. 

—Late French papers quote from the Gazette 
de Strasbourg the following story about Prince 
Bismarck: ‘‘ A great collector of autographs ask- 
ed the Prince to write something in an album. 
BISMARCK complied, choosing a page which al- 
ready bore the writings of two great statesmen. 
The first was M. GuizorT, who had written, ‘In 
my long life I have learned two rules of wisdom : 
the first, to forgive much ; the second, never to 
forget.’ M. Turers had written underneath, 
‘A little forgetfulness will not injure the sin- 
cerity of a pardon.’ Prince BisMaRcK added, 
‘For my part, I have learned to forget much, and 
to ask that much may be forgiven me.’”’ 

—Mrs. ANNA BowLes BOWLER, who in her 
childhood used to sit on Dr. Sam Jonnson’s 
knee, has just died in England at the age of 
ninety-seven. She was a lineal descendant of 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 

—Mr. GATHORNE Harpy, British Secretary of 
War, has two sons in Parliament. He himself 
is member for Oxford. His father was a barris- 
ter, who early in the century purchased a share 
in the now celebrated Low Moor [ron-Works, 
which ultimately gave him colossal wealth. He 
left large fortunes to his three sons, of whom 
Mr. G. Harpy is the third. The eldest has been 
made a baronet. The personality of the second 
was sworn under three million dollars. No 
member of the cabinet is so generally popular 
as Mr. Harpy. 

—Miss Ruopa BroventTon, the authoress, 
lives mostly in the beautiful valley of Clwyd, 
Wales, whence was doubtless derived her love 
of scenery and power of describing it. She is 
about thirty years of age, and is described as 
spiritual in expression, with a light, quick, im- 
patient manner; a good figure, of about the ay- 
erage height. 

—The ex-Empress Evcfntre looks very. 
thoughtfully after her fortune, which is suffi- 
cient to produce an income of $250,000 per an- 
num. She looks confidently for the speedy ac- 
cession of her son to the throne of France. Her 
life at Chiselhurst is one of dignified retirement. 
The greater part of the year she spends in this 
lovely Kentish village. Almost every day she 
may be seen, attended by some one or other of 
her faithful followers, walking about its gorse- 
covered commons or shady lanes. Every Sun- 
day and fust-day, and every 9th of each month, 
she wends her way to the pretty Catholic church 
wherein rest the remains of him who was to the 
last so tenderly and devotedly attached to her. 
Each morning she reads, or has read to her, her 
heavy correspondence and the French and Eng- 
lish journals. At twelve the household assem- 
bles to déjeuner, and during that meal the differ- 
ent daily subjects of interest are talked over. 
Her Majesty is gifted with a wondrous memory. 
No face once seen, no fact once heard or read, is 
forgotten. Added to this, she has more than 
her share of Spanish vivacity, so that the greater 
part of the conversation falls to her lot. In the 
afternoon, when the weather and her too feeble 
health permit, there is the short walk or the 
drive. At five o’clock there is the tea, at which 
oftentimes assist visitors from London or the 
neighboring nobility. At eight, dinner, to which 
those of the household are only invited, except- 
ing on Sundays, when Prince Lucien Bona- 
PARTE and the well-beloved pastor and friend, 
the Right Rev. Monsignor GoppaRD. are always 
present. 
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forth, so that a slit is formed, as follows: 63d round (in connection with the last sc., 
with the same silk).—3 ch. (chain stitch) which count as first de. (double crochet), 
then always alternately 1 de. on the second following st., 1 ch.; finally, 1 de. on the 
first of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 64th round.—Turn the work, 3 
ch., which count as first de., then always alternately 1 de. on the next ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch.; finally, 1 de. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in the 
preceding round. 65th-87th rounds.—Like the preceding round; the last of 
these rounds completes the middle part. Work the second end of the purse in 
1 single crochet, always going forward, as follows; 22 sc. on the next 22 st. 
> in the 87th round, and then with the same silk 25 rounds in single cro- 
HH 


Alphabets in Double Cross Stitch Embroidery and Holbein- 
Work, Figs. 1-4. 

Tue small alphabet Fig. 1 and the large alphabet Fig. 2 are both designed for 
marking linen, Work the single letters in double cross stitch, alike on both sides, 
either directly on the material or over canvas, with colored cotton. Figs. 8 and 4 
show the manner of working this stitch. First work from left to right one diag- 
onal stitch, carrying the needle twice through the material in the same direc- 
tion, carry the needle on the outside of the work downward around both 
threads, so that they look as if wound with the working thread as shown 
by Fig. 8, and work two diagonal stitches in the opposite direction, so 
as to form a cross stitch. The ornaments on the letters are worked 
in Holbein embroidery with similar cotton. 





































chet. Then follows a repetition of the 3d-2lst rounds. Finish the 
purse in 22 rounds more, worked with light silk, and narrow in these 
rounds, For the narrowing work off the 10th and 11th st. in the 
first round, and narrow in a similar manner above the preceding 

2 narrowing at intervals of 3 and 2 rounds, so that in the last 
Hs round the remaining st. may be worked off together with 


Crochet Purse. 
Tas purse is worked with fawn-colored and brown sad- 
dler’s silk, partly in single crochet and partly in open- 
work double crochet. One end of the purse forms a 
straight line and the other end is rounded. The 
straight end is finished with two tassels and the 
rounded end with one tassel. The rings are 
covered with silk. To make the purse begin 
on the straight end with light silk, making 
a foundation of 88 st. (stitch). On 
these work the next 62 rounds always | 
. aa . . : ¢ on 
going forward, in single crochet, aun 
the 3d, 5th, 19th, 21st, 41st, 43d, oh 
57th, and 59th rounds with brown _ 


Knitted Edging for Lingerie. 
Tus edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 
25, crosswise, on a foundation of 26 st. (stitch), in 
rounds going back and forth, as follows: Ist 
round.—Sl. (slip), p. 2 together (purl 2 st. 
together), twice t. t. o. (throw the thread 
over), p. 2 together, 19 p. (purled), k. 2 
together (knit 2 st. together). 2d 
round,—All knit plain, but on the 
double t. t. 0. work always 1 k. (knit 
plain), 1 p. 8d round.—Sl., p. 2 to- 
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silk, and the 9th-15th and the 47th-53d +H 4 gether, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 1 p., 
rounds alternately with both colors, as + HH nine times alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together ; 
follows: 9th round.—Always alternately 5 4 then 1 k. 4th roynd.—aAll knit plain. 5th 
sc, with light and 6 sc. with dark silk, but in tte round.—Sl., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 
the course of all the rounds worked with two col- ce ee together, 20 p. 6th round.—T. t. o., and then 
ore always + tt Ha all knit 
work off the -_ H seuss seas plain. 
sc. of one color rr Al + aoe S| ooo 
4 (also when “s Saree use : HH Po H tg 7 
there is but a “a8 i jeeeat aH Ht tt p. 2 to- 
single st.) with the ‘ SSeS ceaeeeeeEEs $e aoa + gether 
following color. HH Ho HH eaeeeeees! sane twice t. t. 
10th round.—* 1 saaaes a 8 Beees’. sacnesny ., De a 
se. with dark, 3 se. rH Het 4 za iH 1s tH Hd er, 7 ene 
with light, 1 se. with 1 TH HHH poem) oi too : to: ether twice t. t 
dark, 6 sc. with light “Sn sas ssitery Ha seeea| oe ” ° t 9 together. 1k d 
i . : Seeee | SEBSEES seseer we gether, 1 k., an 
silk, and repeat seven cee H pil SYN repeat three times from *. 
times from *. 11th “a "le ae! eh ene 489 8th round.—T. t. o., three 
round.—1  s¢. with HH + saeeeee i” times alternately 3 p., 2 k.; 
light silk, * 3 se. with sscecuaceccscce” then 3 p., 8k. 9th-24th 
dark, 3 with light, 2 Sitsoeaitiia rounds. — Always alter- 
_ —_ ieee cores St nately like the 7th and 8th 
3] Cc » as 2 j * 
times from >, but in Fig, 1.—Axpnaper, “8” Dovsie Cross = oh ee heed ue 
the last repetition in- Srircy Emprowery AND HouBeiIn-WoRK. an odd number the num- 
stead of the last [See Figs. 8 and 4.] ber of st. knit plain 
8 work only 2 sc. sini — before the * is in- 


with light silk. 
12th round.—1l 
sc. with light 
silk, * 3 se. 
with dark, 2 
sc. with light, 
1 se. with 
dark, 2 sc. 
with light, 1 
se. with dark, 
2 sc. with 
light _ silk, 


creased by 1 st., and 
at the end of every 
following round de- 
noted by an even 
number the stitches 
knit plain are like- 
wise increased by 1 
st. 25th round.— 
SL, p. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, 8 k., * p. 2 
together, twice t. t.o., 


Crocuet Purse. 


WaAsTE-PAPER Basket. 





and repeat seven times from +, 
but in the last repetition, instead of 
the last 2 sc. work only 1 se. with 
light silk. 13th round.—Like the 
llth round. 14th round,—Like the 
10th round. 15th round,—Like 
the 9th round. The 47th-53d 
rounds are worked like the 9th- 
15th rounds. Having finished the 
62d round, work 22 sc. on the next Fig. 3—MANNER OF WORKING 
22 st., and begin the middle part of | Dovustx Cross Sritcn For 

the purse, working always back and ALpHapets, Figs. 1 aNnp 2. 


k. 2 together, 1 k., and repeat from 
*, but finally, instead of 1 k., k. 3 to- 
gether. 26th round.—SL, 2 p., three 
times alternately 2 k.,3 p.; then 15 
k. 27th-40th rounds.—Always al- 
ternately like the 25th and 26th 
rounds, but at the end of each round 
denoted by an odd number work off 
Fig. 4.—MAnner or working ODly 2 instead of 3 st. together, and 

Dovsie Cross Sritcn yor diminish the number of st. knit plain 
Auruasers, Figs. 1 axp 2.  4¢ the end of every following round 
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Fig. 2.—AtprHabet.—Dovsie Cross Sritce Emprowery anp Housetn-Worx.—[See Figs. 2 and 4.] 
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2 together crossed, 10 
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1k., 1p. 10th round.—SL, 16 k., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed, 3 k. 12th 
round.—Sl., 7 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 
together crossed, 10 k., k. 2 together. 14th 
round.—SL, 5 k., twice alternately k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together crossed; then 7 k., k. 
2 together. 16th round.—Sl., 3 k., three times 
alternately k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 to- 
gether crossed; then 4 k., k. 2 together. Re- 
peat always the lst-16th rounds until the edging 
is of the length required, but in the following 
and then in every second following repetition 
knit the 10th round entirely plain. The points 
on the under edge are finished with a round of 
slip stitches, always crocheting one slip stitch on 
each edge stitch. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 





CHAPTER LXIV.—{ Continued.) 
REPULSED. 


Mrs. Vixcent’s stay was drawing to its close; 
she said she had but left home for a day or two. 
Her brief view of the position had impressed her 
with two convictions—first, that this Brandon, 
whom she had d by despising consid- 
erably, was an opponent more than worthy for 
her to enter the lists with; next, that Lord Lin- 
don had changed for the worse. A recluse life 
had wrought its usual evil effect; the man was 
impervious to blandishment. She had one conso- 
lation, and rested upon it with content—the child 
had not been recovered, had not returned. As 
for Mrs. Brandon—“ Well, if his lordship is fool 
enough,” thought the widow, who never minced 
matters when communing with herself, “so let 
him !” but she honestly would have given her ri- 
val very little for her chance. Nevertheless, in 
this feline duel the black and white lady possess- 
ed an immense advantage; she was aware of it, 
and the consciousness fed her quiet decorum. 

It was a matter of never-ceasing self-congratu- 
lation with Mrs. Brandon also that the child had 
“been heard of no more. “ Yes,” she thought, 
“Lena St. Aubyn is wiped off beautifully.” But 
there was the curious disappearance of Martha 
Saxe upon that same memorable day, and this 
perplexed and worried the black and white lady 
acutely. And sometimes she thought of the orig- 
inal of the portrait within her locket, and she 
would say to herself, ‘“‘ What’s he up to, I wonder ? 
Mischief, though, or he wouldn’t be so quiet.” 
Thus she grew painfully expectant and alert, and 
divided her time in attending to St. Aubyn and 
finessing with Mrs. Vincent. 

Five-o’clock tea was over, the ladies were at 
work, St. Aubyn’s hound was crouched before the 
fire, warm winter curtains were drawn close. It 
was a scene of peace and comfort strangely in 
conivast with the howling winds without, tumult- 
uonsly besetting the craggy steep as though they 
would hurl the towering cliff into the depth of 
seething waters. 

Mrs. Vincent gave a little shuddering glance 
over at the rattling casement. 

“ What a horrible place this must be in winter ! 
I would as soon live in a light-house !” 

“We didn’t notice it when all together, united 
and happy; the elements had no power to dismay 
or affright us. There is so much, dear, in being 
supported by loving companionship.” 

And the women smiled sweetly upon one an- 
other, while clutching at their work with a motion 
suggestive of sharpening the claws. Their talk was 
carried on in a low tone, for the master, as usual, 
was reading; but he heard, as it was intended 
he should, and his brows contracted, his teeth 
met, and the breathing became a process of dif- 
ficulty. 

“ A terrible evening to be out-of-doors! I trust 
all in whom we are interested are as safely housed 
and luxuriously comfortable as ourselves.” 

“ You are thinking of—” 

“Of my son, now staying in town, pursuing his 
studies.” 

The other purred, playfully patted a ball of 
wool, looked green and grim and ghastly out from 
the watchful eyes, and asked— 

“Do you mind holding this skein while I un- 
wind, dear? I am so close upon an entangle- 
ment.” 

“ Not at all; so pleased, dear! 
or! You are partial to yellow?” 

The other bit her lip and unwound a little quick- 
er, variegated wools, a warm-colored hank stand- 
ing out upon the black and white, until from the 
other end of the room she must have shown tor- 
toise-shell. 

They had both been thinking of the child, and 
would both ‘have rejoiced at her downfall from 
the cliff. 

How intently he seemed absorbed in his book, 
never lifting his face from the page, its handsome 
perfection seemed marred by the firm-set purpose 
and legible pam! He too could be cruel; ay, 
cruel; he felt the steel within his very soul. The 
finer inner life, that mystery and majesty of the 
human race, with longing desire for more perfect 
peace, and endless yearning for the higher, was 
beautiful as, when a boy, he sat lonely beneath 
the oaks of Lindon, and gave himself to reverie, 
and created an ideal never to be found, it seemed, 
this side the grave. When he had settled in this 
house it was to rest upon rock, and to abandon 
the pursuit of shadows; and here he had been 
nurturing a dreamy, dangerous ideality, having 
no substantial essence, baneful as a narcotic, with 
a great awakening pain. And was he not wise 
enough to know that the intangible, the mystical, 
dreams which the soul of the sensitively cultured 
embraces so readily, are but ignes fatui by the 
higher discipline of the teaching compressed with- 
in these shattering disappointments? Be that 
as it may, he was morbidly changed, morose, cyn- 
ical, doubting. What will release him from this 





Charming col- 


lethargy of pain, this torpor of overwhelmed en- 
durance? What will arouse the spirit burdened 
down by all this trouble ? 

Suddenly a ringing of the bell of the great 
court-yard gate caused the inmates of the apart- 
ment to start and look at one another. 

With perfect self-possession, Mrs. Brandon, 
sweetly asking her fair assistant to hold the wool 
a few minutes, arose and left them. There was 
an embarrassing silence, an interval of painful 
suspense. 

Once having quitted the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Brandon drew herself erect, and swiftly crossed 
the hall. She overtook a servant leisurely upon 
the way to discover the cause of the summons. 

“T will go. It is a poor woman selling lace, 
I believe.” 

The servant was glad to return to the great fire 
in their own room, and gave place to the lady. 

She crossed the court-yard, tying a pocket- 
handkerchief round her head, and it framed in a 
face more than usually ghastly. 

It was gusty and blustering, and a few flakes 
of snow whitened the flags and upper ledges of 
the gate. There were crevices through which she 
could reconnoitre, and she did so. Blown upon, 
gray, stone-like, yet splendid, so fair was the face 
with the light of its honesty, Martha Saxe stood 
waiting admission. No other figure was to be 
seen, only that resolute, enduring woman. But 
Hortense Brandon was not going to allow her to 
enter there if she could prevent it. Even though 
the nearest house was miles off, and the desolate, 
wintry way was unutterably dreary. With a de- 
termination the observer would not have given 
this quiet woman the credit of possessing, she un- 
twisted at a junction the wire of the bell, and left 
it hanging as though broken by the force with 
which it had been pulled from without. Mrs. 
Brandon was not scrupulous when at extremes. 

She returned noiselessly to the drawing-room 
and to her chair, winding on, with the remark to 
her lady friend holding the wool with particular 
care— 


“Some tramp; it is dangerous permitting the 
servants to open the gate after dusk.” 

The hound stretched itself, turned round, and 
couched before the fire, moved uneasily, then 
trotted over to its master, laying its head upon 
his knee, and looking in his face. 

Wearily the student looked down in the large 
expressive eyes ; their strange wistfulness struck 
him; it was almost a human expression. He 
shivered slightly ; he was not superstitious, but— 
his darling had loved the dog; a love returned. 

“Come, Ponto !” called Mrs. Brandon. “ Good 
dog! Does he trouble you, Sir?” 

“No, thanks; nevermind. Is it snowing, Mrs. 
Brandon, or what sort of a night is it ?” 

“ Bitterly cold, Sir; it has commenced to snow.” 

And he was cold as though out in it. She had 
been wont to love watching for the first to fall 
upon their garden. 

He strode moodily from the room, to that 
chamber so pleasant in summer, which had deep 
glass doors opening to the garden. He seldom 
came here now, it was so redolent of memories of 


her. 

Locking the door by which he entered, he, 
scarcely thinking of his actions, sat down in the 
accustomed chair, for the first time since her going, 
and watched the falling snow. 

He had no lamp, and preferred the dim, hazy 
glimmer of the starlight through the snow. What 
though this room was shadowy? So were his 
hopes ; so was his life! 

With a throbbing brow and quick-beating pulse 
he saw the garden paths and lawn growing white 
beneath the still descent. He could scarcely 
breathe—the room had been closed for some days 
—and he crossed to the window and opened it ; the 
cool air revived him, and he returned to his seat. 

It was a dreamy, soothing process, watching the 
fall of the snow, and he began fancying all sorts 
of things, even that Lena flitted past the end of 
the path nearest the wall; and he smiled bitterly 
while chiding this fancy, foolish and insensate, for 
ever dwelling upon her. Yet the figure had ap- 
peared real enough, so distempered was his im- 
agination. 

Stay! There it was again; closer; by the win- 
dow ; a hand on it; and the man scarcely moved, 
so transfixed and enchained was he by this sud- 
den appearance. 

And she entered, seeing him instantly in the 
old place, and thought him sleeping. 

She knelt by him, winding her arms about him, 
and tremulous with joy at finding him alone, 
happy now she was once more at home again. 

She kissed him with marvellous warmth, and it 
burned him, writhing under her caresses ; for, with 
instant agony of the jealous, he pictured the 
lessons she had received in the art, the experience 
she had acquired in the days of her absence. And 
she was dismayed to find herself put from him, 
while with chilling sternness he reproved the 
endearment. 

“No, Lena! Save such demonstration of af- 
fection for the friends you have left, to return to 
your quiet, dull home.” 

At that, kneeling before him, her eyes filled 
with tears, and words cadenced with sorrow, she 
implored his forgiveness. 

“ My poor girl !” said he, with some show of ten- 
derness, “ you have but proved your claim to be 
ranked with your loyal sex. Why should I have 
supposed it possible for you to be different, 
whatever the e of pr tion taken? How- 
ever, I am pleased to see you well, and back 
again; the majority would not have returned at 
ell.” 

He was speaking collectedly, albeit very strange- 
ly: the tone seemed to freeze her. Longing for 
some extension of forgiveness and affection, she 
clasped her hands upon his knees, bowing her face, 
tears fast falling, sobs racking the slight form, 
and almost killing the inexorable one to whom 
she appealed. 








* Come, come, do not ery like this; let me hear 


the story of your adventures. Whom—whom 

you have seen? Where you have been? How 

used, and why returned ?” 

And the sobbing explanation came, he never 

moving; thanks to the dim light, she did not see 

his face: 

“ After you had left, Mrs. Brandon assisted me 

to go, and I rode in a wagon until I came to a 

railway station, and from there took the train to 

London; every one was very kind tome. It was 

in the evening when I reached London, and I 

walked about until I was in a street called Regent 

Street, where I stood watching the lords and the 

ladies, and then went on to a square, and was 

standing by the gates of a palace, watching the 

nobility enter, when I addressed a gentleman hur- 

rying by, asking him if I could anyhow see the 

lords and ladies, and he said, ‘Certainly, at his 

house; many were coming! And he took me 

there; but I did not stay very long, and he went 

with me to a French hotel and hired an apartment 
for my use that night, and, leaving me, returned 
home. I could not stop there for the noise, but 
walked out, and was out all night, passing the 
time in Covent Garden. It was all new and 
strange, and I would not have cared if you had 
been with me, dear. But you were not; still, I 
made the best of it. I became very weary, long- 
ing to be at home. In the morning some man 
procured me a cab, and I was driven through Lon- 
don on the road for home, intending to walk until 
coming to a small station, for I was afraid of the 
large ones in London. I was very hungry, and 
seeing a beautiful boy standing by a gate, I was 
going to ask him if he could tell me where I could 
get some luncheon, when he invited me into a 
cottage near by, where a friend of his, named 
Lord Ellerby, received me very kindly ; and there 
I staid until last night, when I was frightened 
by a woman entering my bedroom and throwing 
her arms about me while she kissed me nearly to 
death. It was dear old Martha Saxe, who had 
been searching for me ever since the day I went, 
and had found me at last, and it is she who has 
brought me back. But the bell broke; we could 
make no one hear, and I finished by clambering 
over the wall.” 

She ceased; there was oppressive stillness, 
The narration had been as bad and worse than 
in his most disturbing moods he had dared to 
imagine: her simplicity and innocence heighten- 
ed this very effect. He was paralyzed for a time, 
could literally pass no remark ; but he drew him- 
self away from her, and that was answer enough. 
Then she sank to the ground, still crying. 

“Where is Martha Saxe?” he inquired, in a 
coldly abrupt tone. 

“ Outside the gate still, and she said she would 
rather wait there till morning than get over the 
wall, knowing your objection to that method of 
entrance.” 

He shuddered, remembering the day of the 
man Beech’s appearance. 

Then, raising her, he placed the trembling cul- 
prit before him, between the chair of justice and 
the wintry scene without, so typical now of his 
life. He spoke hoarsely, and with such pain it 
thrilled even her. 

“You have made your choice, Lena, and will 
abide by it. You are welcome to occupy to- 
night the chamber long looked upon as yours; 
in the morning I must make some other arrange- 
ment. With all my love, which passes telling by 
words, I can not receive you back again ; it would 
be constant pain to me, and I can not live in 
such continuous martyrdom. You have not known 
how I have loved you; but be this its proof, that, 
loving you still unutterably, I can thus put you 
from me.” 

She had anticipated indignation, reproaches, 
perhaps anger of a majestic kind that pardons 
while it reproves, but was unprepared for this 
torrent of chilling, sorrowing, immutable dis- 
pleasure. She had been in the wrong, had been 
very naughty, had wounded him with thought- 
less impulsiveness, and she repented sorely, but 
she could nohow see why, if he loved her, he 
should not forgive; particularly after she had 
told him all the truth, keeping nothing back, 
kneeling at his feet imploring forgiveness, and 
weeping as she had never wept before. Her 
spirit began to rise. By her creed Love forgives 
any thing. It was natural she would not take 
his view of the situation. 

So she stood with fingers interlaced, waiting ; 
he was looking out upon the garden, 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “you would rather go to 
your room unobserved by the servants. In the 
morning please come down as usual, and as 
though nothing had happened. I will acquaint 
you with my wishes in the course of the day. 
Good-night.” 

She was glad of permission to retire, and 
moved a step toward the door; but then, acting 
upon an impulse she could not restrain, she re- 
turned to him, stood by his side, and— 

“Kiss me, dear! One! I’ve not forgotten you 
for a minute, and would have come back the very 
next day could I have done so. Not one kiss ? 
You are not the same; it is no longer like home.” 
And with a little moan she fell back, for he was 
unyielding as a figure of iron. She felt it bitter- 
ly, and resented it ; there seemed so harsh a rigor 
about this treatment of her, accustomed to the 
homage princesses claim. 

She went from the room, and he, the instant 
she was gone, relaxed, and fell upon the couch 
in a brief interval of such keen agony that con- 
sciousness itself well-nigh departed. He had 
acted as he had determined, but what an awful 
struggle it was, with the great hunger to take 
her to his heart! Oh, he could be cruel! He 
had been cruel! She thought him cruel, and it 
added to his agony. Done in that chamber, 
sacred by its love and tenderness, old acts of 
solicitous holy care making it a retreat angels 
might have winged their bright presence unto. 
All the lovely associations seemed to rise against 





the profanation and add to the burden of his woe. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
VIRTUE IS ITS OWN REWARD. 


Crovcnine by her master’s gateway, with the 
stubborn, immovable faithfulness which charac- 
terized her, Martha Saxe had apparently taken up 
her quarters for the night. ind might blow 
and snow might fall, but her back was against 
the door of home, and the child was safely housed. 
She could die upon the st h of that. 

The snow fell thick, and she watched it accu- 
mulating upon the trees, covering them as with 
lace. Her old friends, the stars, were not visible ; 
and she felt a strange peacefulness at having ac- 
complished her purpose, and at being once more 
at home. It never struck her as thoughtless that 
Lena did not rush to the gate and admit her; she 
was simply and entirely content—and there is no 
bettering that. 

But presently she heard the master’s step ; how 
well she knew it! He was coming with his own 
hand to admit her, perhaps out of gratitude; and 
pleasant anticipation kindled new warmth within 
her heart as she sprang to her feet. 

But with what strange words, and in how cold 
a tone he spoke! So unlike him! “ Master is 
not well,” she thought to herself; “he has been 
fretting for her.” 

“Ts Martha Saxe there, and alone?” 

“Yes, Mr. St. Aubyn, and alone, Sir.” 

The gate was opened, and master and servant 
stood face to face beneath the snowy portals. She 
thought he looked dreadfully ill, yet more digni- 
fied. He bowed kindly, and thanked her sincere- 
ly for the service she had rendered. He asked 
her to follow him to his study, and she did so, 
tremulous now that it was all over. Sitting at 
his table, while unlocking a small drawer, he thus 
spoke: 

“The service you have rendered me, Mrs. Saxe, 
is one that no money and no words ever can re- 
pay ; but [had previously offered a reward of a thou- 
sand pounds to whoever brought back to my guard- 
ianship your young mistress, and this I have 
pleasure in now handing to you. It is poor ac- 
knowledgment for your devotion ; but any request 
you may ask of me now or at a future time shall 
be granted, no matter what its nature or extent. 
Until then hold me your debtor and most grate- 
ful friend. Thanks; that will do.” 

She was so overcome by his generosity and gra- 
cious conduct that she scarcely knew what course 
to take, but with a deep courtesy, uttering her 
broken thanks, she retired. 

Then he rang for his servant. 

“Send Mrs. Brandon to me.” 

The lady entered quietly, and walked to the 
study table, appearing as unmoved as usual. 

“You sent for me, Sir?” 

“To say I shall not require your services after 
this evening: suit your own convenience in ar- 
ranging the hour to-morrow for your departure. 
This note will settle the little account between us.” 

Elbow upon table, hand to his brow, the instant 
he had spoken he apparently resumed his reading, 
upon which he seemed engaged when she entered. 

“This isa singular proceeding, Mr. St. Aubyn !”” 
carefully placing the bank-note in her purse. “I 
hope every one may prove as faithful to you as I 
have been.” It stung him, but he betrayed no 
impression, and she retired as quietly as she had 
entered. 

“ Bowled out after all!” said the lady elegant- 
ly to herself, returning to the drawing-room, The 
study bell was again heard, and almost immedi- 
ately the servant appeared to say that Mr. St. Au- 
byn wished to speak with Mrs. Vincent in the 
study. 

“ What’s the matter, I wonder ?” murmured the 
widow to herself, as she darted a quick and search- 
ing glance at the not particularly pleasant face of 
her dear friend Mrs. Brandon. 

Mr. St. Aubyn was still reading; he looked up 
wearily ; she saw he was suffering acutely. 

“Take a chair a moment or two, Anna. I will 
not detain you long, for I am not well to-night.” 

She did so, taking care gracefully to arrange 
the folds of her dress while sitting down. He did 
not speak for a minute or two, and she gave a 
little pull at the black velvet bow upon her wrist, 
which was limp at the loop. He fidgeted with the 
leaf of the book and was restless: she softly 
smoothed her hair above the brow. One of his 
feet darted out under the table as impelled by a 
twinge of pain he could not control ; she carefully, 
lightly —a mere butterfly pass— wiped the corner of 
her mouth with the corner of her pocket-handker- 
chief, leaving the antipodal angle with Anna in 
fancy embroidery and a mock crest full in his 
view, if he happened to look her way after one 
of his spasmodic movements. She wondered what 
was coming; it might be something worth wait- 
ing for. 

“Lena has returned.” 

She opened her eyes at that, 
you of much anxiety.” 

“Yes, Iwas very anxious. Iam now ponder- 
ing upon where to place her; I am not fond of 
schools,” 

She caught at her opportunity in an instant. 
“No, you would not be. The child needs a quiet, 
kind home, presided over by a motherly yet ac- 
complished woman, who, although guardian and 
companion, would likewise be an instructor.” 

“ Exactly; just what I was thinking, my friend. 
The difficulty is to find such a home.” 

“Would you feel disposed to intrust me with 
the care of your protégée? I shall be happy to 
oblige you in any way, and it will be society for 
myself now that my son is studying in London. 
We are very quiet—only myself and the maid, 
and no visitors.” 

“Really, I do not know how to thank you 
enough; you have taken a great burden of em- 
barrassment from my mind. You will not feel 
hurt if I ask you to curtail your stay here? I do 
not wish Lena to resume her old occupations 
about the place; I could not, perhaps, part with 


“Tt will relieve 





her!” with a terrible sigh. “Some time to-mor- 
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row—early to-morrow—early as convenient to 
‘ou—” 

“ Certainly, with pleasure ; my time has almost 
expired, it will but make a difference of a few 
hours, and this is nothing to the pleasure of serv- 
ing you. One of the maids shall assist me to pack 
this very night, and your man can go over early 
and order a conveyance to be at the foot of the 
Cliff, so that we might, if you are agreeable, start 
directly after breakfast.” 

“You are very good ; I will not forget this kind 
sympathy.” 

“T don’t think you will,” said the lady to her- 
self; then aloud, with her sweetest smile— 

“You know it has always given me happiness 
to serve you. But I will not speak of this; you 
have met with so much that is false in life, I can 
well understand how instantly the heart recog- 
nizes the truthful.” 

“ Alas! it has been on all sides of me of late 
years. I think, Anna, when a man loses his 
mother, from that time devotion, truth, and loyalty 
have perished in this world for him.” 

“And yet how different should be your con- 
viction! One genuine woman of all the world, a 
tender helpmeet, a refined and cultured lady, your 
equal in thought, your loving disciple in taste, the 
delicate ministrant to your sympathies, how would 
one such reverse your judgment upon her sex! 
Good-night, good-night.” 


[ro BE OONTINUED.) 





THE FRIENDLY GIRAFFE. 


UCH queer things happen every day—epi- 

sodes in life so nicely balancing on the great 
“teetering board of experience,” that one knows 
hardly whether to laugh or cry! 

“Your bunnit, ma’am!” cries a small boy at 
our left, with odd intonations, as of smothered 
fun, in the shrill, piping voice. 

There was hurried eye-lifting in every direction, 
especially toward the company of desolate-looking 
giraffes, which, in their pent-up “ compound,” oc- 
cupied the central portion of the large hall, and 
there, wholly unconscious of having stirred up an 
excitement, one poor forest-ranger, leaning lei- 
surely over the high paling, was deliberately 
munching the most remarkably garnished bit of 
finery it has ever been our good fortune to see. 
In a trice the owner of the desolated hat, who 
had unwittingly strayed within reach of our long- 
necked African guests, turned in dismay to find 
her “prideful head-gear” a mass of ruins, just 
fairly crunched in the creature’s mouth ; and the 
“ honest-intentioned thief,” imagining it, no doubt, 
a sweet tuft of “kameel-dorn,” blooming espe- 
cially for him, was choking down the dry and 
tasteless show of “ posies” and waving grain with 
an effort of such meek determination that one 
hardly knew upon which quarter to expend sym- 
pathy. 

Presently the man—the “bunnit” woman's man 
—spoke up reproachfully, and with rising inflec- 
tions well defined, “I telled ye to be keerful, Jane 
Ann,I did. There’s more’n a dollar clean out o’ 
pocket, an’ who’s a-goin’ to dawdle ye up agin?” 
Then catching the amused expression of many 
strange eyes, he drew off in a shamefaced way to 
watch the seals, while poor Jane Ann moved away 
with tearful countenance to a shaded corner, 
where none but fishes and the alligator mother 
could be witness of her agony, and the gaping 
crowd moved along, forgetting all but their own 
pleasure-seeking. 

‘One moment we are moved to tears ; 

The next we pass unheeding the dull crowd, 
Ourselves and our belongings uppermost.” 

Our tender-eyed, quiet giants, always seeming 
to be looking far away, were wonderfully patient 
in their isolation, enduring with almost pitiful 
composure their cramped-up accommodations— 
one less than yesterday, we noted, and of the few 
remaining one was sleeping, “bunched up,” and 
leaning upon his knees, the long neck twisted 
quite gracefully in an effort to support the weary 
head; while those awake moved aimlessly to and 
fro, attracting attention through a strange intensi- 
ty of expression very touching to look upon. 

If remembrances of their past free roving life 
over prairie, through copse and wildwood, ever 
come back to them, what bitter longings must be 
theirs to return to such untrammelled experiences, 
where, with agile step and joyous leap, companies 
of these beautifully mottled animals rove unre- 
strained from morn till eve, cropping with eager 
haste full tufts of luscious “kameel-dorn,” as, 
waving high in air, it bends and node invitingly to 
the merry group of rangers. Travellers tell us 
that there is no lovelier sight than a large party 
of these silent forest-dwellers when out upon a 
trip. “At a distance, with the aid of a glass, 
their lively steppings can be distinctly seen, a 
moving mass of golden-hued life; and as the sun 
falls upon the richly tinted skins, the whole out- 
look seems invested with rare brilliancy—now run- 
ning as if playing at ‘hide-and-seek,’ now jump- 
ing to elude some swifter step, or bending low 
the pliant necks to avoid collision, and constant- 
ly whisking with energy the funny little tails, 
bushy and black-tasselled, looking for all the 
world like a sombre-hued bouquet tied on for an 
appropriate finish.” 

For forage, preference is given to the delicate 
“ parasol-topped acacias,” though subsistence can 
be secured upon plainer and less poetic fare. 
Such was life in Africa for these imprisoned guests 
of ours,and what a cruel change! Though so 
merry in their native gambolings, giraffes make 
no noisy demonstrations of enjoyment; silent folk 
are they, even in dying uttering no sound, their 
only appeal for sympathy being an intensified ex- 
pression of agony from out their beautiful eyes. 

The apparent height of giraffes is due in large 
measure to the long supple necks, over which 
waves in easy undulations a delicate soft dark 
mane, not deep, like that of a horse, but floating 
out like a silken fringe, ornamenting in this grace- 





ful fashion the wonderful extent of vertebra, the 
“ filmy ruffling” reaching the head, and then los- 
ing itself among certain well-defined protuber- 
ances, also protected by a fine fuzzy skin. These 
up-rearing citadels are the outgrowth of the skull 
bones, and from their highest points floats out, 
like a pennon in the breeze, a pretty tuft of silk- 
en hair; the thin tiny battlement is like a front- 
let between the creature’s eyes. 

The tongue of Camelopardalis girafa is a won- 
derful affair. Extremely sensitive and possessing 
marvellous power of contraction, it can find its 
way into a pipe stem, or can broaden and stretch 
in unexpected outreachings. Social folks are 
they at home, going forth in companies, and ac- 
knowledging the sovereignty of lordship, a patri- 
arch holding in subjection many bands, yet alert 
and prompt in the exercise of his duties, lording 
it vigilantly over sub-worthies with keenness and 
remarkable tact. 

In their native country the flesh is accounted 
dainty living, and the skin is used for many prac- 
tical household purposes. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresPponDeENT. ] 

A sharp Remedy for sharp Practice.—A new Hogarth.— 
An arithmetical Uriah.—An Artiste Crossing-Swee 
er.—Golden Calves.—The Lord Chamberlain and the 
Ladies. 

T is reported in club circles that forty mem- 

bers of an aristocratic club, “not a hundred 
miles,” as the old satirists used to say, “ from Pic- 
cadilly,” have bound themselves by oath to pun- 
ish with the horsewhip the editor of any “ per- 
sonal newspaper” who shall henceforward print 
the name of any lady known to any one of them 
in its columns accompanied by any unpleasant al- 
lusion. I conclude they are to avenge her in de- 
tail, “ one down, the other come on,” else the an- 
cient couplet, 
“ ¥ 

Ail of them with umbelisa 

Fell upon poor Billy Taylor,” 

will be exceeded by the modern fact. Imagine 

the condition even of an editor of a personal pa- 

per, with all his affinity to the rhinoceros, after 
the fortieth horsewhip! While the single knight 
is doing his devoir within the newspaper office, 
will the thirty-nine others smack their whips out- 
side, I wonder, as a warning to other editors? It 

is a new edition of “The Table Round” with a 

vengeance. Let us hope it will be profusely il- 

lustrated with cuts. 

Mr. Frith, R.A., has it in his mind to rival Ho- 
garth. I understand that his contribution to the 
Academy this year will be a series of five pictures 
illustrating a “ Rake’s Progress on the Turf”— 
five leaves, as it were, from a betting-book, be- 
ginning with “a turn for gambling” at the uni- 
versity, and ending with a garret and suicide. 
To court comparison with Hogarth is ambition 
indeed, but I am informed by an eye-witness that 
they are very powerful scenes. 

Now that the existence of actions for breach 
of promise is threatened, those who imagine they 
have been wronged are making haste to procure 
reparation. A certain Mr. Heap’s case will be 
perhaps the very last in which a gentleman has 
sought compensation from a lady, and in that 
view is worthy of record apart from its own mer- 
its, which have, however, great claims to atten- 
tion. Mr. Heap was in a position of life almost 
as “’umble” as that of his namesake Uriah, he 
being an usher in a school, and, like him, he 
set his heart on marrying a solicitor’s daughter— 
twenty years ago. It was only in 1872, however, 
that “ business arrangements” were concluded be- 
tween them. They were of such a nature that it 
is easy to gather that the usher’s educational line 
was mathematical. He caused the lady to sign a 
deed by which she undertook to pay him £20 the 
first year, £40 the second, £80 the third, and so 
on in geometrical progression so long as she re- 
mained unmarried to him. - The idea was evident- 
ly taken from the famous sum of the nails in the 
horseshoes in Hind’s Arithmetic, and if carried 
out for many years would have left the victim 
indebted in more than the indemnity paid by the 
French to the Germans. 

Another curious social exposure took place last 
week in connection with a gentleman described 
as a “vocalist,” who had his wig damaged and 
also a flower pulled out of his coat by certain 
persons in a house of public entertainment. He 
was a singer, it appeared, in various music halls, 
and lived at a respectable address in St. John’s 
Wood, London. In cross-examination, however, 
the question was put to him: “In the daytime, 
are you not a crossing-sweeper ?” and he replied, 
“Tam.” So here is a man who wears a wig (the 
damage to which he estimated at thirty-five shil- 
lings), and a flower in his coat, like Mr. Turvey- 
drop, and who claims to be a public favorite and 
an artiste (in the evening), and has a villa in St. 
John’s Wood, who is also literally, like Thackeray’s 
famous hero, a street-crossing sweeper ! 

There is a very good chance of the Cleopatra 
Needle never being stuck up at all, but being 
broken up into little bits for keepsakes, like the 
wreck of the Royal George. This will give the 
country a chance, which has long been complain- 
ing that we Londoners lay hands on every thing 
worth having. The reason of this possible gen- 
erosity on our part is that the judge of the Ad- 
miralty Court has assessed the value of the Needle 
at £25,000, in which case its salvage by the 
Fitzmaurice will come to over £8000 ; and who 
is going to pay it? 

Almost exactly that sum, by-the-bye, has just 
been given by Mr. Allsop to the Earl of Bective 
for a couple of cows. The idea of £4000 for a 
“short-horn” rather takes one’s breath away. 
Each of its progeny, no doubt, will be a golden 
calf; but suppose it should have none? The 
same gentleman in the same “ deal” purchased 
three heifers for £3500! Shall I—dare I—say, 
did you heifer ? 





There is a dreadful rumor afloat that the Shah 
of Persia is coming to England again. I am 
filled with apprehension lest that shambling little 
miscreant should be once more féted and made 
much of by the “snobs of England,” and still 
worse by the snobesses, even though they are 
now acquainted with his true character. The 
filthiness of his habits, the contemptibleness of 
his appearance, the rudeness of his manners, and 
even the fact that his diamonds were not alto- 
gether genuine, did not deter ladies of fashion 
from crowding to do him honor, And now, 
though his cruelties have been made public, it is 
possible that in a Shah of Persia even those may 
be condoned. Society can not again plead that 
it knows nothing about the Shah, who, if Victor 
Hugo had to name him, would probably be ad- 
dressed as “Son of the Slaughter-House and the 
Sewer.” 

In the second part of the great Frenchman’s 
History of a Crime, by-the-way, there is a very 
curious statement respecting the present Prince 
Napoleon, namely, that a day or two before the 
coup d’état he came to Victor Hugo, who was at 
that time at the head of the extreme Left in the 
Chamber, and wanted him to have the President 
arrested, or otherwise disarmed, “as he was med- 
itating treason against the state”—a strange part 
surely for such a man as the present prince to 
play, and which in some respects reminds one of 
Philippe Egalité. The details of “the crime” are 
set forth in this volume with great power, and 
when we read them we blush to think how near 
an ally this blood-stained usurper became of ours 
because we deemed “English interests” were 
bound up in him. 

A late edict of the Lord Chamberlain has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, both from its 
manner and matter. He is ‘“‘commanded” by her 
Majesty to “direct” that in future ladies on pres- 
entation at court shall wear ostrich feathers in 
their head-dresses in such a manner that the 
Queen shall see them as they approach her. 
Apart from the absurdity of the regulation, 
would it not be well for the Lord Chamberlain to 
have regard in his next literary composition to 
the famous mandate set up in Richmond Park, 
“Servants are directed and visitors are requested 
not to drive on the turf ?” 

The Duke of Connaught has invented a forage 
cap which is to be issued to the cavalry regi- 
ments first for service. I wonder whether Mr. 
Galton—mindful of the Albert hat—will advance 
this fact in corroboration of his views upon he- 
redity ! R. Kemaze, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


jy + next July the Swedish traveller Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjold proposes to start from 
Gothenburg on a new arctic voyage to the north- 
ern coast of Asia. The t achievements of 
this explorer have been attended with impor- 
tant commercial and scientific results ; new fish- 
ing banks and valuable deposits of coal and 
phosphates have been revealed, and a maritime 
route to China laid open, the mouths of those 
great rivers which are navigable through the 
heart of Siberia having been reached in a small 
steamer. Hence the projected route of the new 
expedition, which has been outlined in a memo- 
rial submitted to the King of Sweden, is full of 
interest. Professor Nordenskjéld has hitherto 
gone no farther eastward than to the mouth of 
the Yenisei, but his plan now is to advance from 
that point during the coming summer to Behr- 
ing Straits. The first part of his voyage, around 
the North Cape and past the entrance of the 
White Sea as far as Kola, presents no serious 
difficulties, and during the latter part of the 
summer navigation is not obstructed between 
the White Sea and Matotchkin Strait, which bi- 
sects the island of Nova Zembla. This strait, 
a deep narrow channel about thirty miles long, 
is usually free from ice during the latter part of 
July, and by this route the Swedish navigator 
intends to reach the Kara Sea, and, even if there 
detained a few days by ice, to arrive at the 
mouth of the Yenisei by the middle of August. 
Beyond that point his way through the unknown 
ocean to the northeast must be determined by 
circumstances and his knowledge of seasons, for 
no reliable observations have been made in that 
boundless sea. But Professor Nordenskjéld’s 
hope is to pass out through Behring Straits. 





The distress occasioned by the suspension or 
failure of a savings-bank is seldom realized by 
those who do not come into immediate contact 
with the sufferers. For example, in the Six- 
penny a recently suspended, there 
were 33,000 depositors, most of them very poor 
people, whose small accounts represented the 
results of hard work and self-sacrificing saving. 
The despair exhibited by many of them when 
they felt that their little all had gone from them 
as in a moment was most pitiable. The “ mis- 
management”’ of trust funds has in these times 
grown into an offense which neither law nor 
public opinion should palliate in the least degree. 





a wills is the fashion nowadays. 
Consequently when a rich man dies and leaves 
an estate of a million or so for the purpose of 
establishing a Musical College in New York city, 
it is the most probable thing in the world that 
distant relatives of the deceased should appear 
and assert that the testator was for a long time 
before his death incapacitated to execute a will. 
So it is likely that the er of Samuel Wood 
for endowing a College of Music will result in a 

rotracted contest and a feast of fees to lawyers. 

f the departed millionaire had only built the 
college and got it into good working order and 
firmly established during his lifetime, numerous 
difficulties would have been avoided, and New 
York would have rejoiced in a desirable institu- 
tion. 





The Women’s Hotel was thrown open to the 
public for a few hours on the evening of April 2. 
A very general curiosity existed to know some- 
thing of the interior of the massive structure 
which has attracted so much attention during 
its erection. It is said that Mrs. Stewart issued 


. 13,000 tickets of invitation, each of which would 


admit a lady andagentleman, Certain it is that 





the “reception” brought together an immense 
throng, not less than 20,000 or 30,000 persons, 
and by some the estimate is even higher. The 
great throng seriously interfered with any com- 
fortable examination of the building. The “ re- 
ception” was entirely informal, without cere- 
monies of any kind. The visitors appeared in 
ordinary street or business costume, there being 
no attempt to display dress. Such an attempt 
would have utterly failed in the crowded rooms 
of the new hotel. 





At a recent meeting of the members and 
friends of the “Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Medical Education of Women,” 
some interesting facts were stated by Dr. Emily 
Blackwell in regard to the Woman’s Medical 
College of this city. The first class graduated 
in 1870, and the number of graduates up to last 

ear was forty-six. Of this number nine only 
have married, and these all being wives or daugh- 
ters of physicians, are now in active practice 
with their husbands and fathers. Four gradu- 
ates from the college have gone abroad as mis- 
sionaries, and one of the four has succeeded in 
establishing a hospital for women in China. 
Sixteen of the forty-six have gone into various 
kinds of hospital work. Seven have gone abroad 
for further study and instruction. Two applied 
for positions in hospitals where competitive ex- 
amination existed, and both were successful, 
though one was afterward refused the position 
on account of her sex. 





The Latham Collection, comprising eighty- 
three oil-paintings, was recently sold at auction, 
the total receipts being a little more than 
$100,000. <A painting by Géréme, “An Arab on 
Horseback and his two Dogs drinking at a 
Fountain,” brought the highest price, $5500. 
Four paintings brought $4000 and upward each— 
Rosa Bonheur’s ‘“‘ Noonday Repose—Sheep,” 
Bouguereau’s “‘ Rest during Harvest,’’ Meyer 
von Bremen’s ‘‘ What has Mother brought?” 
and Vibert’s “‘A Committee on Moral Books.”’ 
Several others brought over $3000. 





A daughter of Cherubini now lives at Pisa, her 
Only means of livelihood being a pension paid 
by the French Ministry of Fine Arts. A sug- 
gestion has been made to place her on the Ital- 
ian civil list. It will be remembered that Che- 
rubini died in France, and was for some time 
previously director of the Paris Conservatoire. 





“The New York Exchange for Woman’s 
Work” is a society recently inaugurated by a 
large number of ladies in this city who are well 
known for their benevolent enterprise. The ob- 
ject of this ‘‘ Exchange” is the assistance of ca- 
pable gentlewomen in straitened circumstances 
by pare anes permanent sales-rooms where 
articles of handiwork can be disposed of on fa- 
vorable terms. Useful and ornamental goods 
will be received through a manager or a contrib- 
utor to the funds of the society. It is not de- 
signed, however, to receive such articles of pos- 
itive artistic merit as meet the standard of 
excellence demanded by the Society of Decora- 
tive Art; neither will ordinary under-garments 
be received. It is proposed to support the soci- 
ety by the annual contributions of members and 
a commission of ten per cent. on goods sold. 
The sales-room, it is expected, will be opened on 
May 1. All contributions may be sent for the 

resent to Mrs. Francis B. Arnold, No. 214 West 

hirty-eighth Street. 





A sweet seedling orange-tree in Hernando 
County, Florida, bore two genuine lemons with 
its crop of oranges this season. It had not been 
grafted with lemon. 





The Woman’s Bible College at Binghamton, 
New York, which affords a free university course 
to the daughters of disabled or deceased clergy- 
men, without regard to sect, is full to overtlow- 


ing. 





Already notes of news are coming from New- 
port. They seem to be wafted hither by the 
mild spring breezes. Among other things, it is 
said a new hotel is to be built near the beach. 
A hotel may not be needed at Newport, but a 
hotel near the beach would be a new attraction. 





The free admission of the working classes to 
the Paris Exhibition on certain days of the week 
is under consideration. 





Within a few weeks the Russians have pur- 
chased 200,000 ounces of sulphate of quinine, 
chiefly for their fever-stricken soldiers in Bulga- 
ria. Quinine will be likely to be a more than 
ever expensive luxury, and few can afford to in- 
dulge in agues and fevers if the price continues 
to incline upward. 


Gold passes over the counter at some of our 
large stores nowadays. But, strange to say, cus- 
tomers generally prefer bills even to gold coin, 
and are glad to exchange the latter for the for- 
mer whenever they can. 





One of the most entertaining of the attractive 
little volumes forming ‘‘ Harper’s Half-hour Se- 
ries” is Grace Bigelow’s translation of Count 
Moltke’s Letters from Russia. These letters were 
written by the count to his wife at Copenhagen 
while he was in attendance on the present Crown 
Prince of Germany at the coronation of the 
Emperor of Russia. This was in 1856. Some 
of these letters chanced to fall into the hands 
of a Danish publisher, and appeared in the col- 
umns of a Copenhagen journal. In 1877 a trans- 
lation from the Danish into German was pub- 
lished in Berlin. As both versions were full of 
errors, application was made by a German pub- 
lisher for Count Moltke’s permission to repub- 
lish them from the original manuscript. Per- 
mission was given, and also additions made to 
the collection of letters by the count. Miss 
Bigelow’s translation from the German of this au- 
thentic collection was made with Count Moltke’s 
special authorization, and the letters are full of 
curious details of an important event, related in 
a familiar style. 

We notice in a recent issue of the Saturday 
Review that a translation of these letters has also 
appeared in London, prepared by Mrs. Napier— 
another evidence of the interest with which 
this correspondence of an illustrious soldier is 
regarded, 
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KITE-TIME. 


Yes, the darling arbutus is blooming once more, 

And the violet odors drift in at the door; 

There's brilliant spring sunshine, there's sudden 
spring rain, 

And soon the glad earth will be singing again. 


Our Harry, aged seven, cares little for these: 

Sweet sounds in the meadow, sweet scents on the 
breeze, 

And all the bright movements of nature’s fair train 

To him have one meaning—it’s kite-time again. 


Now mother is sought for the scissors in haste, 
And Nora besieged in her castle for paste, 

And Katie’s gay chamber invaded amain 

For “tail, if you please; it is kite-time again.” 


It is kite-time indeed. How the merry winds blow! 

How the merry boys shout as they watch from 
below, 

While the brave paper bird lessens up to the skies, 

And the tense cord is strained by its efforts to rise! 


“No peace in the house,” cries poor Nora, distressed, 
And her plaint finds an echo from all of the rest; 
While the trees in the garden, to papa’s despair, 
Look just as though tricked for some crazy rag fair. 


But Harry is happy, and Willie and Fred, 
Each happy as poet with dreams in his head, 
Or happy as leader home-bringing a train 

Of victors from battle: it’s kite-time again. 


They call me, ecstatic, from paper and book: 

“ Drop every thing! hurry! we want you to look!” 
I gaze, and I think what a pleasure "twould be, 

If only the spring brought back kite-time to me. 





THE EDDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSE. 
See illustration on double page. 
HIS exquisite engraving of a favorite picture 
by England’s most original artist will be 
highly valued by all lovers of art. Itis a fine 
specimen of his earlier method, when he won repu- 
tation for his graphic delineation of coast scenery, 
and before he began to indulge in the eccen- 
tricities of color which were so highly lauded by 
some critics, while others saw in them only the 
evidence of color-blindness. An interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of the great artist was given in 
Harper's Magazine for February, 1878. 

Joseph Mallord William Turner was born in 
London, April 23,1775. His father was an ob- 
scure hair-dresser, who, notwithstanding his pov- 
erty, seems to have done the best he could to train 
his gifted son in the vocation in which he gave 
unmistakable proofs of genius. Art, however, 
was then at a low ebb in England, the means of 
instruction were meagre, and young Turner’s best 
teachers were careful observation, constant prac- 
tice, and unwearied industry. An early disap- 
pointment in love concentrated his energies on 
his art, while it soured and narrowed his nature. 
In 1802 he was elected a member of the Royal 
Academy. Hitherto he had been chiefly known 
as a water-color painter ; from that time he turn- 
ed his attention to oil-painting, and thencefor- 
ward, to the day of his death, December 19, 1851, 
his prolific brush produced hundreds of paintings, 
drawings, and sketches, which he bequeathed by 
his will to the nation. He never married, but 
lived alone, and lapsed into eccentricities of all 
sorts, dying, under an assumed name,in a hum- 
ble lodging at Chelsea, where his retreat was dis- 
covered by a friend at the last moment. 

The subject of our engraving is of especial in- 
terest at this time, when, after standing impreg- 
nable for more than a century, and serving as a 
model for all structures of the kind, the far-famed 
Eddystone Light-House is about to be pulled down, 
not for any fault of its own, but because the ac- 
tion of the waves has so worn away the rocks 
beneath it that its fall may otherwise be looked 
for at no very distant date. The dangerous Eddy- 
stone rocks on which the light-house is built are 
off the coast of Cornwall, about ten miles south 
of the entrance to Plymouth Sound. They consist 
of three ridges of gneiss rock, six or seven hun- 
dred feet long, the highest part of which is but 
sixteen feet above the water at low tide, while it 
is wholly covered at high water. The sea perpet- 
ually rages around this reef, where, in the calmest 
weather, the swell is so great that it is hardly 
sible to hold communication with the shore, whi 
in storms the waves dash against the light-house 
with such violence as sometimes to shatter the 
plate-glass of the lantern at the top. Owing to 
the small extent of the chief rock and the ex- 
posed situation, the construction of a light-house 
thereon was always a matter of great difficulty. 
The first (wooden) structure was built in 1696-98 
by Henry Winstanley, and was wholly swept away 


in 1708 by a violent storm, carrying with it the 
architect and his assistants, who were in 
repairing the edifice. Shortly after, the Winchel- 


sea man-of-war was wrecked on the rocks for 
want of a light, and all on board perished. A 
new light-house, of wood and iron, was erected by 
John Rudyerd, 1706-9, which was burned in 
1755. The fire began in the lantern at the top, and 
slowly burned downward, driving the keepers be- 
fore it, until they reached the rock, whence they 
were taken off with some difficulty by a boat 
from the shore, the weather happily being fair 
enough to permit of its landing. In 1757-59 the 
present light-house was built by the celebrated 
engineer John Smeaton. Taking the trunk of a 
large tree as his model, and Portland stone in- 
cased in granite as his material, he succeeded in 
erecting a tower of such strength that the winds 
and waves have raged in vain against it, and have 
only succeeded in their assault by insidiously un- 
dermining it at the base. The foundations were 
prepared by cutting the surface of the rock into 
regular horizontal benches, into which the stones 
were carefully dovetailed. The first twelve feet 
of the tower form a mass of solid masonry, and 
the stones are united*by means of stone joggles, 
dovetailed joints, and treenails. The tower is six- 
ty-eight feet high, and twenty-six feet in diame- 





ter at the level of the first entire course, and is 
furnished with sixteen Argand burners, with par- 
abolic reflectors of silvered copper. It is a sin- 
gular fact that from the time of its first exhi- 
bition in 1759 to 1807 it was illumined only with 
the feeble light from tallow candles. Like all the 
English light-houses, it is under the jurisdiction 
of the Trinity House, of London. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonpDENT. ] 


MODIFICATION has taken place in Parisian 

taste which is deserving of notice. Former- 
ly satin and velvet were considered materials 
specially consecrated to winter, and no lady would 
have worn them later than the first of April. But 
all this is changed. For several years past there 
has been a struggle with fashion to make it ac- 
cept satin in winter, and the end has been that it 
adopted it so fully last winter that it is loath to 
quit it in summer, For this season, therefore, 
there have been manufactured satin foulards, 
which have the appearance and lustre of satin, 
but the lightness of foulard, and which are made 
in all colors for the accessories of the toilette, 
such as plastrons, vests, cuffs, revers, etc. For 
the same purpose brocaded satins and frisés vel- 
vets are manufactured; the last material is em- 
ployed by the best modistes, someti in com- 
bination with faille to match, but chiefly for the 
accessories of a faille toilette. 

Shrewd indeed would be the person who could 
say what will or even what will not be worn, for 
fashion at present is essentially eclectic. Its tol- 
erance extends to the ensemble as well as to de- 
tails: so much may be asserted with positive 
certainty. 

With polonaises wrappings will seldom be 
worn, either in the guise of sacque or mantle. 
Nevertheless one will not appear in the street 
without something—a fichu of crépe de Chine, or 
else heavy black lace, which is draped about the 
neck and on the chest. In such cases style de- 
mands that this very light fichu should not pass 
below the shoulders. In revenge, fichus of mus- 
lin for the summer will have the dimensions of a 
small mantelet, and will be worn loose, neither 
folded nor draped, on the upper part of the bust. 
These muslin fichus, like nearly all summer lin- 
gerie (collars, cuffs, and handkerchiefs), will be 
ornamented with colored embroidery, that is to 
say, embroidery worked with cotton in several 
shades to match the colors of the toilette. Let 
us suppose the toilette of dark écru batiste with 
silk stripes in Pompadour colors—olive, pale blue, 
ivory, and red; the deep muslin fichu, the collar, 
cuffs, and handkerchief should then be embroid- 
ered with olive, pale blue, ivory, and red cotton. 
The bonnet of écru straw will be trimmed with 
little narrow ribbons of the same four colors, and 
the parasol in dark écru, lined with pale blue, will 
be trimmed with bows in the four colors of the 
ribbon. This is a specimen of a simple but very 
recherché toilette. The striped batiste for the 
dress should be combined with plain faille in a 
dark shade of écru. It is by the taste displayed 
in the combinations that the elegance and even 
richness of a costume are determined at present. 
It is, in fact, the combination which causes the 
greatest expense, as all the details of a toilette, 
from the lingerie to the parasol, can only serve 
for one single costume, and must be repeated 
with variations for every dress. In all goods the 
fashionable color is that called livrée de cocher 
(coachman’s livery), that is to say, all shades of 
noisette (hazel), from the darkest to that which is 
almost white. 

Bonnets appear to range themselves with a uni- 
formity more apparent than real, undoubtedly, 
but it is nevertheless a step made in the direc- 
tion of order. The capote shape, fitting the head 
closely, is the preference for the spring. Many 
of these capotes have the Marie Stuart point in 
front. One of the favorite trimmings for straw 
bonnets is ribbon of one color shaded from the 
lightest to the darkest tint. To complete the 
trimming the bonnet is bordered inside and out 
with four or five faille ruches, pinked on the 
edge,  agmge and set on with gradations of shade 
( are the same as those in the ribbons), the 
lightest shade coming on the . Bonnets 
trimmed only with ribbons and faille have in the 
back a cape of faille ruches, and bonnets trimmed 
with flowers have a cape of similar flowers. These 
capes, which were already in favor some years ago, 
have again become the fashion. 

In spite of contrary predictions, there will be 
worn many polonaises, very long, and in princesse 
shape in front, with basque back, a square end 
on one side and a rounded end on the other side 
—in a word, F age a in the highest degree. I 

e coming Exposition sharpens the 
wits of our modistes; never before have there 
been invented so many novel and beautiful things 
hitherto unknown. Materials, ribbons, embroid- 
eries which ornament these, jewelry—every thing 
is new, ingenious, and entertaining to the eye. 

Travelling toilettes will be more than usually 
in season this year. I will describe one of these 
which I have found pretty and practical, two 
things difficult to reconcile. Princesse under- 
dress of cashmere of a dark shade of capote de 
soldat (blue-gray). The front breadths, extreme- 
ly long, were pleated horizontally in such fashion 
as to form three draperies, edged each with a 
narrow pleated flounce of the material. In the 
back and on the sides was a single similar flounce, 
but much wider. With this dress was worn a 
redingote of cashmere in the same color but of a 
lighter shade, opening from the neck to the bot- 
tom. On the neck was a deep collar, and on each 
side in front a revers (like those on gentlemen’s 
coats) of dark cashmere like that of the under- 
dress. The redingote was made without sleeves, 
those in the under-dress serving in their stead. 
These sleeves had cuffs of the same material as 
the redingote. The large parasol pockets on the 








redingote were of the same material as the under- 
dress. The redingot lashed in the back 
and separated to show the puff of the under-dress, 
which was draped in such fashion as to catch up 
the train. With this costume was carried a shawl 
rolled up in a strap. 

A fashion just now in favor, but which may 
have disappeared by the time these lines shall 
have crossed the ocean, is the use of long black 
gloves. These gloves are seen at all elegant ré- 
unions, stitched and embroidered in the same col- 
or as the dress with which they are worn, and 
covered with bracelets, chiefly with the style of 
bracelet which is the rage just now—a serpent 
coiling itself in a spiral up the entire length of the 
arm, and resting its jewelled head on the shoul- 
der of the wearer. The spiral bracelet is also 
made of plain gold, but this resembles too closely 
the springs of an easy-chair or sofa. To return 
to the long black gloves : they seem to me to be 
worn appropriately only with black dresses, which 
are just now very much in vogue, brightened with 
purple or blue faille covered with embroidery, 
and with tunics of black crépe de Chine embroid- 
ered and covered with flowers of bright colors. 
A profusion of ribbon in dress trimmings and 
large bows of wide ribbon will also be the fashion 
for summer toilettes. White thread lace with a 
heavy net ground, and designs embroidered with 
cotton in colors to match the dress, will also be 
much used for trimmings. Ribbons will be used, 
besides, for a trimming as follows: Take a strip 
of the material designed for a flounce, through the 
middle of this strip run a narrow ribbon (meas- 
uring a little less than one-third of the width of 
the flounce), then lay the flounce in very narrow 
pleats. The ribbon should be of the same color 
as the flounce, but in a lighter shade, or else of a 
different color, which should harmonize well with 
that of the flounce. This produces a charming 
effect. Exmetive Raymonp. 








A POSTAL CARD. 


as OOD-MORNING, Miss Laura,” said Mrs. 
Bender, stopping at the gate. ‘“ How are 
the folks to-day ?” 

“ All well, thank you, Mrs. Bender.” 

“T didn’t see any light in the best parlor last 
night, Miss Laura; how’s that? Any unpleas- 
antness ?” 

“ None in the weather, surely,” laughed Laura. 

“Ah! I’m going down to the post-office ; shall 
I look in your box? I suppose you want your 
letters early, and one likes to be neighborly.” 

“Yes, thank you, Mrs. Bender. I shall be in 
school till noon, and I love to find a letter under 
my dinner plate, and there’ll be no one to go to 
the office, as Miss Frill is here, cutting and bast- 
ing. Yes, I would be glad to have you look in 
our box, not that I expect much of any thing.” 

“ Any thing in Box 297?” she asked, having 
reached the office and secured her own mail. “ A 
postal card! well, I never!”—as the clerk sur- 
rendered it. “ Miss Laura Vaughn!” she read, as 
she trudged homeward. “Gracious! who’s writ- 
ing to her on a postal card? I wouldn’t thank 
my folks to write in that public way. Every body 
reads them, of course; just as much common 
property as a poster. Ahem! You can hardly 
help reading one; he who runs may read—you 
see every word before you know it. ‘ Don’t fail to 
be at the Studio Building by 11 a.m. on Wednesday. 
Mum’s the word. Jack.’ Jack! Who’s Jack, I 
should like to know? Pretty work, Miss Laura, 
for a deacon’s daughter! What next? An elope- 
ment, maybe. And there’s poor Devens, too! He 
ought to be told of these goings on, and put on 
his guard. It’s a duty not to allow the young 
man to remain in the dark. I shall have to man- 
age it somehow.” 

Mrs. Bender left the postal card with the serv- 
ant at Laura’s door, and proceeded homeward. 
Mr. Devens, as fate had ordered it, boarded with 
Mrs. Bender, and had been making himself too 
agreeable to her young neighbor, when she had 
other views for him—when there was Prudence 
Bender sitting at home at the piano, in her black 
silk and clocked stockings, waiting for something 
to happen. Mrs. Bender had somewhere read 
that the fate of future generations had been de- 
cided by the toss of a curl or the waving of a 
ribbon, and she was determined that neither curl 
nor ribbon should be spared to favor her case. 

“Have you seen any thing of our neighbors 
lately ?” she asked Mr. Devens at dinner. 

“T met Miss Nell Newcomb this morning and 
walked to the mail with her,” he answered, eva- 
sively. 

“Oh, I mean those on the other side of the 
house.” Miss Nell was en; , and a man might 
safely walk to Jericho with her. “Miss Vaughn 
and you don’t see so much of each other as you 
did, eh ?” 

“Oh, don’t we? May I trouble you for the 
pepper, Miss Prue ?” 

“ Law, no trouble, Mr. Devens. If you're go- 
ing into the city to-morrow, would you mind match- 
ing some fringe for me ?” 

“T wouldn’t mind matching any thing for you, 
Miss Prue; but I’ve no more idea of going into 
the city to-morrow than of a to the moon.” 

“Oh, I understood that Miss , ost was going, 
and I supposed—I didn’t know but—” 

“Miss Vaughn hasn’t mentioned the excursion 
tome. Aren’t you mistaken ?”—off his guard. 

“Would she be likely to mention it if she were 

ing to meet somebody in particular?” put in 

rs. Bender. 

“Law, ma, don’t worry Mr. Devens.” 

“T only said ‘supposing.’ It is well to be pre- 
pared for the worst, isn’t it, Mr. Devens ?” 

“T am not in the least anxious, I assure you,” 
averred that gentleman; but it struck him a lit- 
tle oddly that he should have heard nothing of 
the projected journey, since a trip to Boston was 
a holiday affair to Laura, which she openly dis- 
cussed for weeks before and after, To be sure, 





there had been a little coolness between them, 
dating from the time when he brought her a let- 
ter from the mail, directed in a fine masculine 
hand, and she had refused to gratify his curiosity 
about it. He had spent the next evening playing 
euchre with Miss King, and Laura had seen him 
go in for that purpose. One trifle after another 
had helped to widen the little rift within the lute, 
and he had not been near Laura’s door for three 
whole days. Hadn’t he better step over this even- 
ing and see how she was enduring it? he asked 
himself. And about this trip to ton! How 
could she leave her district school? It was only 
some nonsense of Mrs. Bender’s, no doubt. But 
delaying in the hall on Wednesday evening to 
brush his hat, he overheard Miss Prue saying to 
her mother : “ Ellen Dow taught school for Laura 
Vaughn to-day. I wonder the committee don’t 
complain. It is very odd about her going up to 
Boston. She asked Ellen Dow not to mention it, 
too. And Ellen told me not to say a word about 
it, either, so don't you let it out to Mr. Devens, 
ma, just to tease him. I wonder if she met Jack ? 
Her father doesn’t approve of him, and so she 
meets him on the sly,” pursued Prue, weaving her 
romance from the meagre material in hand. “I 
wish you would forbid somebody coming to see 
me; and then—” But then Mr. Devens entered. 

His Laura suspected of meeting another man 
on the sly! It gave him a cold chill. He had 
fondly believed that she only waited his beck and 
call; it had never occurred to him as possible 
that she could console herself with another lover. 
And who was this Jack about whom Miss Prue 
discoursed so volubly? Should he go to Laura 
and beg for a reconciliation—he had fully made 
up his mind to this step before entering the house 
—or should he give her a lesson ? 

“Did Miss Laura match your fringe to-day ?” 
he asked, nonchalantly. 

“T didn’t like to ask her,” said Prue. “TI reck- 
on she had other fish to fry.” 

“When a young lady goes to the city to meet 
a sweetheart, she can’t attend to matches of an- 
other kind,” said Mrs. Bender, facetiously. 

“Did Miss Laura go to meet a sweetheart, eh ?” 
he asked, with an air as if it didn’t signify in the 
least. 

“ She went by appointment, Mr. Devens, to meet 
a young man too. I don’t see why it should be 
kept from you.” 

“Indeed! Did Miss Vaughn tell you so?” 

“Not she. It’s a dead secret, but it leaked 
out.” 

“So it seems.” 

“ Laura’s something of a flirt, like the rest of 
us, There was young Sample, the clergyman— 
in fact, it’s her nature to be on with the new love 
before she’s off with the old.” 

“Mrs. Bender, Miss Vaughn is a friend of 
mine,” said Devens, reprovingly, while he thought 
bitter things of her himself, and made desperate 
resolves. 

“ And I’m sure Laura and I’ve always got on 
well together. But it strikes me that we must 
be tolerably familiar with a young fellow when he 
signs himself ‘ Jack’ and nothing more. Shouldn’t 
you say so, Mr. Devens? I shouldn’t like Prue 
to be on such terms with any but a declared lover 
myself.” 

“ Does Miss Vaughn show you her love-letters ?”” 
he asked, already caught in the snare. 

“Not muchly, Mr. Devens. But murder will 
out, you know. I believe myself that it is a dan- 
gerous innovation to teach servants reading and 
writing, as the Vaughns do. No good comes of it.” 

Mr. Devens experienced a strange distrust 
straightway. Not being versed in the wiles of 
women of the Bender type, he mistook her airy 
insinuations for law and gospel. Laura had play- 
ed false, had taken advantage of their little quar- 
rel to encourage a rival. Should he not return 
the compliment by bestowing his attentions upon 
some other damsel? Naturally Miss Prue be- 
came the recipient of his temporary favor. It 
was Prue who drove with him through the lanes 
that led to Laura’s school-house, where they were 
pretty sure to meet her going or coming, and see 
the quick color deepen in her cheek and forsake 
her lip; it was Prue who played backgammon 
with him in the lighted parlor, with the curtain 
of the window looking out upon the Vaughns’ 
premises raised and the interior visible; and it 
was poor Laura, in the darkness of her own room, 
who watched the pretty game, with a tightness at 
her heart and tears in her eyes. 

“What a blessing postal cards are, to be sure!” 
reflected Mrs. Bender, as she looked at the pair. 
“Now, if that one hadn’t been thrown in my 
teeth, so to speak, he would have been spooning 
over at the Vaughns’ this very minute.” 

Mr. Devens, blinded by his feelings, failed to 
perceive that the situation looked peculiar; he 
never guessed what a topic he afforded at the 
sewing society and the Bethel meetings, nor how 
much occupation he provided for the neighbors’ 
eyes and ears. He never once staid to question 
how his behavior effected any one but Laura. 
Prue was used to flirting with Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, and she had never received a wound. 

“It’s kinder natural and handy, living under 
the same roof,” said old Mrs. Goodhue, looking 
over her spectacles at the spectacle. “I s’pose 
Prudence and her ma cosset him within an inch 
of his life; the way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach; you must pamper his appetite or 
flatter his vanity, and the Benders are equal to 
the occasion, I reckon.” 

“It’s propinquity,” remarked Miss Blue, who 
read mental philosophy and novels, and repre- 
sented feminine culture in Chester. When Laura 
left her school again and again to the tender 
mercies of Ellen Dow, and repeated her excur- 
sion to Boston, Mr. Devens never failed of being 
made aware of it. On the third occasion, indeed, 
he condescended to follow in the smoking-car, 
persuading himself that he really ought to hunt 
up a college chum. He was rewarded by seeing 
Laura meet a handsome young man upon Tre- 
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mont Street, who turned about and disappeared 
with her inside the Studio Building. Mr. Devens 
did not hunt up his chum that day. Through 
Mrs. Bender’s application to her neighbors’ af- 
fairs it came to his ears whenever Miss Laura re- 
ceived a bouquet by express, and he once discov- 
ered a bunch of violets blooming in a wine-glass 
in her window, which he well knew never bloom- 
ed in a Chester greenhouse. 

One evening he was congratulated on his en- 
gagement to Miss Bender. 

“T am engaged to no one,” he said, with a sud- 
den giddiness about the head, as if the ground 
shook under him. 

“No? Well, folks do say you oughter be, if 
you ain’t,” returned the disappointed gossip. 

“Indeed? ‘Folks’ seem to understand my 
duty better than their own.” He walked home- 
ward, half benumbed, revolving the subject 
drearily. Had he indeed gone beyond his depth 
unawares? he asked himself. Was Miss Prue 
mistaken, like the rest, with regard to his feel- 
ings? Had he misled her, in his blind selfish- 
ness? Ought he to marry without love because 
“folks” talked? As he drew near the Vaughns’ 
in the failing light he perceived two figures 
faintly outlined: a woman had just closed the 
garden gate and stood within; a man departed, 
yet lingered with the other’s hand shut in his 
own ; the tail hedge had hidden Mr. Devens; in a 
minute more he would be in sight. He wished 
neither to listen nor to encounter his rival, nor to 
surprise them love-making. He took a step 
backward, still behind the hedge. 

“To-morrow, then,” said the masculine voice, 
with tender intonation, “I shall be the proudest, 
happiest—” Devens found himself actually 
bending all his faculties to hear, but the end of 
the sentence escaped him. “I should be glad to 
invite a handful of friends to witness my success,” 
pursued the same voice, “if you do not object.” 

“T object !” said Laura’s silver treble—“ I, who 
owe you so much and can return so little!” 

“Good-by.” A little silence followed ; then— 
could Mr. Devens believe his own ears? The 
jackanapes had kissed Laura, and she had not 
rebuked him! He turned hot and cold alternate- 
ly; his heart seemed throbbing in his throat ; he 
glanced toward the gate where she still leaned ; 
he longed to take her in his arms and claim her 
love, in spite of that strange man’s audacious 
kisses. Then he remembered Prue, and what 
“folks” had said. Had he not put his own hap- 
piness beyond his reach? In teaching Laura a 
lesson, had he not learned more than he cared to 
know himself? He was like a child crying for 
the moon. He had better go home and marry 
Prue. Then he moved forward swiftly as a leop- 
ard; had reached the gate and placed a compel- 
ling hand upon Laura’s before she was aware of 
his neighborhood. 

“That man—who left you just now—who kiss- 
ed you—you—who is he? You are going to 
marry him!” he gasped, as if he challenged her 
to deny it. 

“And you are going to marry Prudence Ben- 
der,” returned Laura’s tense tones. “Let me 
wish you joy.” The hand that held hers dropped 
like lead ; he hung his head like one convicted, 
and walked away without a word. 

Looking drearily out of the car window on the 
following morning on her way to Boston, Laura’s 
eyes fell upon Mr. Devens making his way toward 
the refreshment-room, having just left the cars. 
She fancied that there was something strange in 
his appearance: was he ill? Could he have been 
watching? He had a haggard, ill-dressed air, as 
if he had been up overnight, and had not found 
time to adjust himself to the hour, and he walk- 
ed unsteadily. Presently the train gave an ad- 
monitory lurch. Mr. Devens would lose it, she 
thought; no, he was coming, quickly but not 
surely. His foot may have been upon the step 
when it panted and rolled forward, and broke up 
suddenly with a noise like the crack of doom. It 
seemed to Laura as if the heavens had rolled to- 
gether as a scroll at that instant; she knew 
what had happened without hearing a word ; she 
was on her feet, groping her way out amidst the 
excited throng, which seemed to part instinctively 
to let her pass. She did not know that she had 
called his name tenderly, wildly, with the terrible 
solicitude in her voice which only love lends. She 
knew nothing till she found him lying like death, 
broken beside the track, white and speechless 
and mutilated. She crouched beside him there, 
whispering tender words, as if he could under- 
stand, as if they two were alone, and not the 
spectacle of a curious crowd. 

“T was desperate, Laura, at losing you,” were 
his first faint words. “I believe—I took some- 
thing to drink—at the inn—in Chester—just to 
forget about it all. The first—and the last.” 


There is to this day an unfinished portrait, 
turned face to the wall, in the studio of Mr. Ra- 
phael Smith. “The lady never arrived for her 
last sitting,” he explains. Her husband would 
have purchased it, but the artist declined to sell 
an unfinished painting. 

“T meant the portrait for a Christmas present, 
dear, to you,” said Mrs. Devens; “that was why 
I went to town so privately for my sittings—why 
I made such a secret of it.” 

“ And the wretched fellow prolonged the sit- 
tings in order to make love to you.” 

“T remember the very day when I received the 
postal card from Cousin Jack—her name is 
Jacqueline, you know, but we call her Jack for 
brevity—telling me what day to go up for my first 
sitting. Mrs. Bender brought it, and I thought 
you would be in that evening; I supposed you 
would drop in at any moment and make up ; and 
then—afterward—I had engaged the portrait, and 
what excuse could I give for withdrawing—and 
Jack at all the bother of securing Mr. Smith’s 
services ?” 

“ And presently it grew interesting, with a Ra- 
phael at your feet, I will swear that I heard 





him kiss you at the gate, and vow he should be 
the happiest—” 

“No, Sir; he only kissed my hand, and said he 
should be the happiest artist alive when the pic- 
ture was finished, and begged permission to show 
it to his friends and ‘ fellow-students.’” 

“ But pardon, Mrs. Devens, what was it you 
owed Mr. Smith, for which you could return so 
little?” 

“Why, I thought you knew. I owed him a 
heart, but found myself insolvent. Somebody had 
stolen all I had.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Devens, taking up his crutch. 
“T wonder you preferred a cripple; but I’m glad 
you did.” 


“Well, now, postal cards don’t seem to give 
much information, after all,” considered Mrs. 
Bender, when she happened to learn the solution 
of her riddle. “ How was J to know that Jack 
was only a girl, and Laura was just going to 
town to have her picture taken? It beats all 
how misleading they are. All I’ve got to say is, 
they might as well never have been invented.” 

But it was owing to a postal card that Mr. 
Devens married a gray-haired bride, and that 
Laura Vaughn wedded a crippled lover. 








SPRING FLOWERS AND BULBS. 


PRING is here, and with the rapidly length- 
ening days and bright sunshine we must be- 
stow a little more care upon our window garden, 
There must be more air, more frequent watering, 
and greater watch against insects. My white 
azalea is just out of bloom, my colored ones are 
beautiful; but, with the desire that others should 
enjoy them as well as myself, I have kept them 
on the window-shelf, where the sun has shone too 
directly upon the pots, and this dries the roots. 
This must be avoided. They must have sunshine; 
let them be in it on the flower stand in the morn- 
ing, and be placed in the window for exhibition 
in the afternoon when the sun has withdrawn. 
That minute pest, the red spider, is the only in- 
sect that has ever troubled my azaleas, and this 
but rarely. I shall give no recipe for its de- 
struction. The old adage, “ An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure,” is wonderfully 
true in window gardening. Turn your azaleas 
and daphnes upon their side occasionally, and wet 
the lower sides of the leaves, lest the red spider 
find there a lurking-place. 

Upon your care of your azaleas in the spring 
and immediately after they have flowered de- 
pend their beauty of foliage and their perfection 
of bloom the next winter. 

The green fly is as persevering, but a far less 
invincible enemy than the red spider; but do not 
let it get the upper hand of your carnations. It 
has for them sometimes an almost fatal attach- 
ment. 

Fresh air and daily sprinkling are now my de- 
pendence for the health of my plants. For this 
purpose I use a watering-pot that I found in a 
toy shop, and which cost but fifteen cents. It 
holds a tumbler of water, and the little rose 
makes such a small radius in sprinkling that no 
water is lost upon the floor, and the plants get 
it without danger of drenching or drowning the 
carpet. I gave one of these watering-pots—a 
bright scarlet—to a friend, whose first exclama- 
tion was, “This must be hidden from my little 
grandson, or I shall have water every where but 
upon my plants.” 

I had one season a fine carnation in a box on a 
chair by the window. For several mornings suc- 
cessively I found all the sticks that supported 
the plant withdrawn and thrown upon the floor, 
and the carnation hanging over the sides of the 
box. I had no children and no mischief-loving 
person in my house, and this became a great 
mystery. One afternoon a friend who was visit- 
ing me was lying upon the bed in this room at 
about five o’clock, when in walked our black kit- 
ten, and proceeded at once to strip from the car- 
nation its supports. This done, he left the room 
and went down stairs at once. 

She watched him through this performance at 
the same hour for three afternoons. His air of 
innocence and business was most amusing, and 
almost dissuaded her from administering the 
chastisement which was needed, and which pre- 
vented future repetition of this exploit. 

Now you can take cuttings from your begonias 
and distribute them, if you choose, among those 
of your neighbors who have wished for them 
when seeing yours in such profuse bloom. Root 
some of them under a tumbler on a table in your 
warm sitting-room; you will thus have fine plants 
for out-door use and for next winter’s bloom. 
This is the special season for cuttings from your 
carnations and azaleas; but let these grow in 
your plant-room ; they require coolness. 

I have used a starch box with a slight covering 
of sand or earth at the bottom ; this will hold six 
small pots filled with earth, in which I raise cut- 
tings of fuchsias, carnations, azaleas, or whatever 
Iprefer. I cover this box with a pane of glass, 
and keep it in a sunny window. This has been 
a most successful method in house culture, for it 
retains the moisture and keeps an even tempera- 
ture. Or they do equally well in a box of earth 
without the pot. 

Some of the fuchsias you have been wintering 
have become irregular and ragged from loss of 
leaves or too rapid growth. You may safely cut 
them in vigorously; they will grow up in better 
shape. Or nip them at the end of every branch, 
and be repaid with two or three shoots where 
there was but one. So, too, with geraniums; 
pruning and cutting that is injurious in the au- 
tumn in the cool atmosphere of my window gar- 
den is now the greatest benefit, and I do not 
hesitate to use the knife freely, except upon 
those plants that are blooming. I must have 
the flowers, and all such I spare until they are in 
the garden, 





A fine Johnsonian amaryllis is about to bloom. 
With its cluster of deep, large, red lilies, always 
blooming in March, it is a showy object among 
my flowers, and is greatly admired. A large and 
vigorous bulb will occasionally bloom twice in 
the season. After the flower-stalk is cut off I 
allow it plenty of sunshine and all the growth it 
will make. I sink the pot in my fuchsia bed in 
the summer. In the autumn I repot it, giving 
it fresh rich earth throughout : this usually so dis- 
turbs it that it throws off all its fine large leaves. 

I allow it to do this, and from that time until 
Christmas I leave it under my table of plants 
without water. Then I bring it forth, water it 
freely, and place it in a dark closet, as I woulda 
hyacinth ; it soon develops leaves and is ready 
for the light. 

This bulb has perennial roots, and I have never 
been able to ascertain whether my treatment of 
it is quite what it requires. I sought advice of a 
florist, and he thought it was good ; but, “ Do you 
like that flower?” was his instant query. Evident- 
ly he did not; and I may say that while I value 
it for its showiness and almost tropical brilliance, 
I like, but do not love, the flower: there is the 
same difference as between a hyacinth and a tulip. 

A young friend came to me a few days since 
to inquire why her hyacinths were so inferior to 
those of last year. They were the same bulbs, and 
I remembered the extraordinary beauty of their 
first bloom. She had taken great care in ripen- 
ing the bulbs, allowing the foliage to wither and 
dry off without disturbance. She had then put 
them away in a cool dry place, and potted them 
in rich light soil this autumn. In house culture 
hyacinths always deteriorate after the first sea- 
son. There is no help for this. Florists import 
them every year from Holland, where their growth 
is a specialty. I have tried various experiments, 
but there is really little use in fighting against 
nature. 

The beauty of hyacinths—their perfume, with 
its delicious promise of spring—makes me will- 
ing every winter to indulge in a few new ones 
for my window garden. When you have watch- 
ed some choice hyacinth unfolding its buds, and 
have delighted yourself for a day or two with its 
bloom, you may enjoy carrying it to some aged 
friend or to some one who is ill: believe me, there 
will be no more acceptable gift. When my hya- 
cinths have done blooming, I have them carried 
into the cellar, which is light and dry. There 
they take care of themselves, ripening and drying 
off at their leisure, and leaving me room for plants 
which are coming into bloom. 

Have a bed in your garden of deep good sandy 
loam well enriched; here plant in the autumn, 
before the ground freezes, all hyacinths that have 
bloomed in the house. Those in pots take from 
the cellar, and slip out of the ball of earth and into 
the ground with little ceremony; it is not neces- 
sary to avoid disturbing them, but it saves trouble. 
Those which have grown in water in glasses I 
take out and place upon a tray out of sight until 
they are dry, and then transfer them to a box in 
a cool closet, and in the autumn plant them with 
the others, 

Early in the spring you will have a good show 
of blossoms, some of them nearly true to their 
original beauty. Occasionally purchase two or 
three dozen single hyacinths unnamed for this bed ; 
you may allow it to remain undisturbed for sev- 
eral years. Procure also and plant a few of the 
English bluebell, or, as it is popularly called, grape 
hyacinth, old-fashioned but pretty, and now rank- 
ed among the Scillas. After the snow is gone, 
and you begin to explore your garden to see what 
has survived the winter, you will have much pleas- 
ure from this hyacinth bed. Very early there 
will be growth and life there, and soon you will 
be able to bring in a handful of flowers for your 
parlor. One of my friends has had for years a 
bed of single hyacinths of two colors—lilac and 
white, very dear to her from association, though 
not choice; they bloom early and freely, and are 
extremely pretty. Every spring these flowers 
find their cheerful way into many homes, and 
thus have given far more pleasure than some of 
the choice bulbs from which we hesitate to cut. 

There is another way of disposing of hyacinths 
that have bloomed in pots where there is little 
garden room. Slip the ball of earth into the 
grass, here and there or where you choose. They 
will bloom before the grass needs cutting, though 
they may disappear after the second year. I 
knew of one family who supplied a little country 
church from this source with a succession of 
spring bouquets. 

If you desire a bed of fine hyacinths, buy in 
the autumn as many choice bulbs as you wish, 
and plant them in the rich soil of your flower 
parterre; throw over them a slight protection of 
straw or other litter; they will winter perfectly. 
These will be one of your garden’s earliest and 
loveliest ornaments, and they will bear removal 
in time to fill the vacancy with bedding-out plants. 
The next season transfer them to your permanent 
bed. The only hyacinth with which I have ever 
had ill success in window culture is the buff or 
straw-color. 

In the beginning of this century there were 
among these bulbs but three colors—pink, blue, 
and white. Now there is an infinite variety of 
shades and intermixtures, so much attention has 
there been given to the cultivation of this bulb. 
Yellow is the color farthest removed from nature, 
and was most difficult to attain, and this is why 
it sometimes fails in the case of amateurs. 

Let me not forget to recommend the Polyan- 
thus narcissus, seldom seen in a window garden, 
but very desirable there; it blooms surely and 
freely, and is fragrant. It is only the pure white 
with yellow centre that I would choose. The 
flower is of a starry form, quite a number coming 
out from the stalk, and very pretty. The bulb is 
not hardy, and will not winter out-of-doors, but 
it is easy of cultivation and inexpensive, and I 
have known the same bulb do well for several 
years, 





A friend has written to me to know where she 
shall place her lilies-of-the-valley. For these a 
place must be chosen not wholly shady or too 
sunny. In my neighbors’ gardens I see this love- 
ly flower wasted—on their lawns, under the trees, 
on the coldest side of their houses, and in the 
grass where scarcely a ray of sunshine ever pen- 
etrates. The leaves are dwarfed, and the flowers 
few and small. This is all wrong. If you wish 
the lily-of-the-valley in perfection, select a semi- 
shady place which you can give up undisturbed 
in perpetuity to this plant. Remember it will 
make no display, and choose some rather retired 
spot for your beds. Have the soil dug out to the 
depth of three feet, and then filled with half-rich 
garden loam—one part of thoroughly decomposed 
cow-manure and the other part sand; have this 
all well mixed, and the bed is made for a life- 
time. Now plant your bulbs. You will have no 
flowers this spring, but delay is dangerous; do 
not defer the work until autumn. Lilies-of-the 
valley in such a soil will grow in beauty yearly, 
the flowers becoming larger constantly, with a pro- 
fusion of bloom, and the foliage more beautiful. 

My friend begs me to help her remember all the 
sweet old-fashioned flowers, especially those of 
spring. Her gardener is so occupied with the 
greenhouse and the propagation of bedding-out 
plants that he is of little assistance in this re- 
spect. There is the Poet’s Narcissus, double and 
single, a lovely flower; its whiteness and purity, 
its delicious perfume, its hardiness, and the ease 
of its cultivation and its cheapness, make it most 
desirable for the garden. Plant it in clumps in rich 
garden soil, and you may leave the bulbs undis- 
turbed for years. They will flower profusely, and 
give you delightful spring bouquets. The snow- 
drop also should be planted in masses. The bulbs 
are small, and thirty or more may be planted to- 
gether, and, like the narcissus, left to grow in the 
same place for several years. The flower is white, 
with three outer and three inner petals, half of 
which are exquisitely veined with green, and it 
nods from a stem of four or five inches. It has a 
slight, delicate perfume, and is one of the sweet- 
est and most modest of spring flowers. The cro- 
cus is a pretty little scentless flower, but there is 
something sweet and pleasant in this little har- 
binger of spring, with its bright and varied col- 
oring. Tulips, from their variety and gayety, give 
much amusement. 

A dear little flower is the forget-me-not, which 
in its latest and best varieties blooms from early 
spring until autumn. It needs, like the lily-of- 
the-valley and the pansy, a half-shady bed. You 
must have an abundance of mignonette. Do not 
neglect the sweet-pea ; it needs good but not rich 
soil; it will thrive in that which suits the vege- 
table. Plant it four or five inches deep as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. Sweet-peas 
are pretty growing in varieties together. Buy a 
quantity of seed; have one-half the pink and 
white, or Painted Lady, one-quarter the Scarlet In- 
vincible, and the other of mixed varieties. They 
must be supported by brush, and on this account 
will look better in the rear of your flower garden. 
Put in the brush when you plant the seed. Sweet- 
peas must not be transplanted. Cut the flowers 
freely, and do not allow them to go to seed, and 
you will have them in bloom until autumn. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Srven-ece Caxe.—One pound of sugar, one pound 
of flour, three-quarters of a pound of butter, seven 
eggs, one tea-spoonful of soda, two tea-spoonfuls of 
cream of tartar. 

Oyster Sovr.—Take two quarts of oysters. Strain 
the liquor from them, and if that is not enough to 
make your soup, add as much water as will fill up 
the measure required. Put it on to boil, with one 
onion and two blades of mace. Boil these well to- 
gether. When your dinner is nearly ready, throw in 
your oysters, and let them come to a boil. Have ready 
a good piece of butter—say, from four to six ounces— 
with flour sufficient to thicken the soup. Rub this up 
together, and stir into the soup. Add pepper and salt 
to your taste. When just ready to dish, pour in half a 
pint of rich cream, and give a boil up. This soup is 
very nice. 

Sausace Meat.—The meat being well chopped, in 
such proportions of lean and fat that it will fry itself, 
to thirty-two pounds of it allow nine ounces of salt, 
six ounces of black pepper, and two table-spoonfuls 
of powdered sage. 

Anoruer Reorrr For SavsaGe Meat.—To every pound 
of lean pork add half a pound of fat. After pressing 
the fat and lean twice through the chopping mill, add 
to every ten pounds of sausage meat three ounces of 
salt, one ounce of black pepper, and one ounce of 
pounded sage. 

Batu Rusx.—Two pounds of flour, half a pound of 
sugar, four ounces of butter, two eggs, half a pint of 
sweet milk, and one cupful of yeast. Make up in the 
evening for tea the next,day. Do not add the but- 
ter and eggs until you set it to rise the second time, 
which will be in the morning. 

Pumpkin Faitrers.—Four table-spoonfuls of pump- 
kin left from dinner, two eggs, half a pint of milk, 
two table-spoonfuls of brown sugar. Thicken with 
flour into a batter of the consistency of waffle batter. 
Beat until light, and fry in boiling lard, two or three 
spoonfuls to each fritter. 

Canamet Ice-Caeam.—To one gallon of ice-cream is 
usually allowed one pound and a quarter of sugar; in 
this case one pound and a half. Procure a gallon of 
fresh morning’s milk, and put it over a brisk fire to 
boil. Meanwhile set on the top of the stove, or over 
hot coals, an iron skillet, to get hot through. Then 
beat very light the yolks of sixteen eggs and three- 
quarters of a pound of the sugar allowed as above said. 
Throw the rest of the sugar into the hot skillet, and let 
it stay until burned almost black, or until the odor as- 
sures you that it is enough burned to impart decided 
flavor to the whole. As soon as the milk boils pour it 
over the eggs and sugar, stirring briskly till well mixed. 
Return it to the kettle, and stir rapidly over the fire 
until the custard is thick. Now pour some of it hot, 
a little at a time, upon the skillet of burned sugar, not 
being frightened at the hissing and bubbling caused. 
When the skillet is full, mix all together, and if then 
found not sweet enough add a little more sugar, for 
ice-cream should always be a little too sweet before 
freezing, as it loses during the process, 
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SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[See Pace 277.) 


{Cut Paper Patterns of the Clinging Mantle, Apron Over-Skirt with Tabs at the Back, and Demi-trained Fan Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Suit.) 





CLINGING MANTLE, APRON OVER-SKIRT WITH TABS AT THE BACK, AND DEMI-TRAINED FAN 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE.—[Sez Pace 277.] 
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Clinging Mantle, Apron Over-Skirt 
with Tabs at the Back, and Demi-trained 
Fan Skirt. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN, 

See illustration on page 276. 

HIS elegant costume of Parisian design has 

the graceful clinging mantle which is one 
of the most fashionable wraps of the season. In 
the original the entire suit is of olive silk trimmed 
with knife-pleatings, passementerie, and lace. 
The mantle may be also made of black camel’s- 
hair, heavy silk, or Sicilienne. The shape is very 
simple, having but one seam down the middle of 
the back, and that which shapes the shoulders 
and the part that covers the arms. By a very 
simple arrangement the front is tacked under- 
neath the part that folds over on the arms, mak- 
ing a sleeve-like opening and keeping the gar- 
ment well down on the sides. A ribbon string 
tacked in the back at the waist line holds that 
part in place, and this string is tied in front. 
As the mantle is small, it will not take a great 











deal of material to trim it elaborately, and heavy 
trimming is now liked for such garments, The 
illustration will show best how this is done with 
rows of pleated lace and passementerie, or else 
shell trimming of silk. Thin lining silk is used 
for lining woolen mantles, but those of silk have 
no lining. The over-skirt has a deep pleated 
apron front, and behind are three tabs. Two of 
these tabs are pleated in with the belt, crossed 
almost flatly below, looped very slightly, and fall 
in round ends; the trimming extends around 
these tabs. The lower tab of two widths of silk 
is pleated on lower down beneath the upper tabs, 
and spreads out like a fan, The lower skirt has 
an ample fan pleated in the back, while the up- 
per part of the back is made very scant. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
CLINGING MANTLE, APRON OVER- SKIRT 
WITH TABS AT. THE BACK, AND DEMI- 
TRAINED FAN SKIRT. 

_Curxeixe Mantix.—This pattern is in two 

pieces—front and back. Place the front on the 
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edge of the goods. The notches at the top and 
bottom show where to turn for the hem, Cut 
the back lengthwise of the goods. Join the 
shoulder seam from the neck down by meeting 
the notches. Close the middle seam in the back. 
Place the single perforations on the lower edge 
of the front and back evenly together, holding 
the front in place. Close the front to the waist 
with buttons and button-holes. Trim the bottom 
with three rows of lace headed by gimp. Cord 
the neck, and trim with narrow gimp. Allow- 
ance for quarter-inch seams are made in this 
pattern. 

Quantity of material, single width, 3} yards. 

Apron Over-Skirt with Taps aT THE Back. 
—This pattern is in four pieces—front, side gore, 
pleated breadth with round tab for the back, and 
square lower tab. Cut the front with the middle 
placed on a fold of the goods to avoid a seam. 
Cut two pieces like the patterns given of the 
pleated breadth with round tab and of the lower 





tab. Join the front and side gore by meeting the 
notches. Make three upturned pleats on the 
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for the fan train. Cut the material with the pattern 
of the middle of the front, back, and half breadth 
of the fan with the edge indicated by a single 
perforation laid on a fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Cut two pieces like the pattern given of 
the side gore and the other fan breadth. Close 
the seams as notched. Make a box pleat in the 
middle of the back breadth of the fan, and three 
side pleats each side, turning toward the front, 
meeting two perforations for each pleat, and join 
to the bottom of the back. Gather the top of 
the back, and sew on a belt the required size of 
the waist. 
Quantity of material, single width, 6 yards. 





Ladies’ House and Street Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Hovse Dress. This pretty princesse 
dress is made of silk and wool neigeuse cloth, in 
three shades of blue-gray, with trimmings of 
navy blue velvet. The dress is intersected with 


mS 
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Figs. 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. 


back edge of the side gore; then close the back 
seam, leaving an opening at the top. Close the 
seam in the middle of the lower tab; make two 
side pleats on each side at the top of this by placing 
two perforations evenly together for each pleat. 
Place the single perforations on the front edge 
of the tab and the one near the bottom of the 
side gore evenly together. Then join the pleated 
square tab to the back. Make five side pleats at 
the top of each of the pleated breadths with 
round tabs, and also in the line of perforations 
near the bottom, thus forming the rounded tab. 
Gather the top of the side gore, place the pleated 
breadths each side of the opening in the back 
over the gathers, and sew to a belt the required 
size of the waist. Cross the upper breadths at 
the lower pleating, and fasten to the back the 
same as the lower tab; these breadths then form 
loops over the pleats and conceal the stitches. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 
Quantity of material, single width, 7} yards. 
DeMi-TRAINED Fan Skirt.—This pattern is in 





five pieces—front, side gore, back, and two pieces 


three velvet bands, two of which are set on the 
sides a little toward the back, and terminating 
under the hollow pleat which gives the fullness 
for the train, while the third trims the front from 
top to bottom, and forms the vest and collar of 
the waist. The sides of the dress are draped by 
six regular pleats, which are held in place by 
velvet bands. <A bias fold of neigeuse cloth forms 
a heading on each side; the bottom of the skirt 
is trimmed with similar folds, bordering a bias 
fold of velvet. Velvet sleeves, ornamented with 
a neigeuse chevron. Side pocket of velvet trimmed 
in the same style. 

Fig. 2.— Trave.iine Costume. This pretty 
costume is of plain woolen bourette, of a medium 
shade of marron, trimmed with bias folds of a 














long, rounded tab half-way down the flounce of 
the train. Tight-fitting paletot, trimmed with a 
small shawl-collar, and three brandebourgs on 
the front, and a much smaller one on the sleeve 
cuff. 





Full-dress Toilette. 

See illustration on page 276. 
THIS elegant toilette for receptions is a prin- 
cesse dress of ruby faille, trimmed with 
pleatings of rose-colored faille, and a white gauze 
scarf over-skirt and bands embroidered to rep- 
resent rose-buds and foliage. The neck is square, 
and is worn with a Louis XIII. collar of point de 
Venise lace and linen cambric. The half-long 
sleeves are trimmed lengthwise with this lace, and 
edged with rose and ruby silk knife-pleatings and 
a lace frill. Down the front are crosswise pleat- 
ings of rose silk with a gauze embroidered band 
each side. The trained skirt is trimmed with a 
ruby knife-pleating headed by two rose-colored 
ruches, between which is a green ruche notched 


in saw teeth. The low-draped over-skirt is a 
white gauze scarf richly embroidered with che 
nille, cut in vandykes on the lower edge, and 
finished with point de Venise lace. The 
are caught with ruby ribbon loops and ends. 
Ruby and gold jewelry. Dark red Jacqueminot 
roses on the corsage and in the hair. 


sides 





Waste-paper Basket. 
See illustration on page 268, 


Tris waste-paper basket is made of lacquered 


black bamboo rods, ornamented with a gilt bead 


| edge, and furnished on the sides with handles of 


darker shade of the same material, and with | 


brandebourgs of both shades. 
skirt is edged with a side-pleating eight inches 
wide, surmounted by a pleated heading and fold 
of a darker shade of bourette. The polonaise is 
draped in front by four pleats, which are fasten- 
ed on the side seams. The back falls in a broad, 


The long walking | 





| similar rods, 


The basket is lined with blue silk, 
which is set plain on the upper edge, and is gath 
ered on the bottom. The front of the basket is 
ornamented with a painting of morning-glories on 
watered silk. On the handles and corners of the 


| basket set bows of blue silk ribbon as shown by 


the illustration. Instead of the painting, cretonne 
embroidery may be used. 
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Towels and Monogram, Figs. 1-6. 


See illustrations on page 269. 


Turse towels are trimmed with woven borders 
of red and blue cotton, and are bordered on the 
ends with knotted fringe. The towel in the 
middle at the bottom is made of canvas, and is 
trimmed on the ends with a border in Holbein- 
work (see Fig. 1, page 93, of Bazar No. 6, Vol. 
XL) and knotted fringe. The monogram is 
worked in cross stitch and Holbein embroidery 
with colored cotton, and is suitable for trimming 
the towels. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Op Sunsoriwer.—A fichn like that described in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 13, Vol. XL, will be 
a stylish wrap for you. Use silk, and trim with pleat- 
ed French lace. Slender high-topped shell combs are 
worn in the back hair. 

A. C. G.—Box and side pleating will be very much 
used again this season. 

Ov» Sussoniser From Vermont.—Use the Princesse 
Polonaise pattern with Basque Front illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 13, Vol. XI, Get plain gray silk to combine 
with it. 

A Reaprr.—Get black figured silk such as is sold 
for $1 25 a yard to combine with your black silk, and 
use the cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. XL 

Mrs. Lewis.—Gray mohair with a black vest will 
look well made by the cut-away coat pattern. 

E.siz.—Black summer silk, in damask or armure 
patterns, at 31 25 a yard, combined with black gros 
grain at $2 a yard, will make you a stylish suit for 
church, calls, etc., during the summer. 

Mrs. W. W. M‘L.—Harper’s Magazine sent you, post- 
age paid, by mail, will cost you $4. 

Tue Perrcexen Sunssortper.—Have a brocaded silk 
dress—either cream-color, rose, or sky blue—made by 
the pattern of the Pompadour Princesse Dress illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 11, Vol. XI. Fill up the square 
neck with tulle, or do not have it cut out, merely 
trimming it in a square. Have elbow sleeves and long 
lace mitts. Put panels of lace on the side gores, form- 
ed of row after row of lace sewed flatly across or else 
lengthwise. 

Mus. H.—The pattern you want is good, but there 
are newer ones in Bazar Nos. 13 and 15, Vol. XI. Trim 
with knife-pleating on the lower skirt, and merely a 
piping of the silk elsewhere. 

A. F. B.—The “‘ Hints to Women on the Care of Prop- 
erty,” by Alfred Walker, will be issued in book form 
after their completion in the Bazar. 

Mrs. J. L.—We have not the cut paper pattern of 
the Laveuse tunic. We can not inform you why your 
papers have been lost in the mail. Your sample is not 
linen lawn, but is very pretty. It is probably a union 
of linen with cotton. 

Mrs. B. T.—It is best to put a small cord in armholes 
of dresses of all materials. 

Lvorce.—The infant's first short clothes should 
reach nearly to the ankle. Black or buff kid boots 
buttoned on the side are most worn by such small 
children. 

JaoquEtine.—We do not receive subscriptions for 
any publications but our own. The Bazar will be sent 
you for $4 a year. A lady is not expected to give a 
gift as a pledge in return for an engagement ring, but 
she can do so with propriety if she likes. 

A. C.—A gray de bége dress made with a cut-away 
jacket and vest and a sheath over-skirt would suit you 
asa travelling dress. You will probably need a woolen 
travelling cloak instead of a linen Ulster. Your hat 
should be gray or black straw, trimmed with black. 
We can send you a back number of the Bazar contain- 
ing useful hints to ladies going abroad. This will 
probably answer the questions you have forborne to 
ask. It will certainly tell you all about the necessary 
dresses, under-clothing, etc. 

Mrs. 8S. W.—The Bazar in which the wardrobe is 
illustrated will be sent you for 10 cents, and will tell 
you all about the materials. 

E. C. T.—The three"patterns illustrated on one page 
in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XL, are all used for linen lawn 
dresses. 

Aw O vp Svussortere.—Armholes are corded with 
small cord. Get navy blue grenadine or else d 
silk to wear with your navy blue silk skirt. The blue 
cashmere would look well made by the cut-away coat 
pattern, and merely stitched or else bordered with a 
silk band. It would be more dressy with silk pleat- 
ings. Have blue metal, horn, or pearl buttons, with 
eyes in the middle. 

R. C.—Moisten the creases in your silk with benzine, 
and press them out. Use the Pompadour Princesse 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XI. 

Constant Reaprr.—The mantles made of stripes of 
Jace and velvet will be worn again. See designs for 
spring mantles in late numbers of the Bazar. 

M. 8S. anp K.—Black grenadine, trimmed with knife- 
pleatings and folds of the same, or of crape if you 
prefer it, is suitable for deep mourning. The square- 
meshed canvas grenadine is used. Either white Bal- 
briggan or else black silk stockings are used. White 
muslin skirts edged with tucks are preferred, or else a 
black woolen Balmoral. 

Srrareut Hare.—By the nee of a little bandoline 
you can curve the short front hair on your forehead 
and the side of the face to form the fashionable waves, 
and thus cover up a high forehead. Loops of thickly 
braided hair at the back and finger puffs on top are 
most worn. The low forehead should have the hair 
simply parted and breshed away from the temples. 

J.T. P.—The embroidery will be in good taste as re- 
gards colors, and should be on the flounce also. Un- 
dressed kid gloves come in beige, mastic gray, buff, 
brown, white, and black. Suits of black are as stylish 
as ever, Myrtle green is more stylish than navy blue. 











SIGNORA RI! STORI 
Says: “I find Laird’s ‘Bloom of Youth’ superior 
to any Toilet Preparation in Europe. It imparts 
to the complexion beauty and brilliancy.” Sold 
by druggists everywhere.—[ Com. 








Astuma.—Thousands of the worst cases of 
Asthma have been relieved by using Jonas Whit- 
comb's Remedy. In ne case of purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give relief —{ Com -] 





Saratoga Spaines 1x Wivrer.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turk'sh, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, a and many other fa- 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 
diseases. Send for Circular.—(Com.) 





JEWELS OF THE CROWN OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Ar Edinburgh, Scotland, some years since, the 
Jewels of the Crown were locked in a box, that 
box in another, and so on, until they were sup- 
posed to be burglar-proof. They were then 
locked up in the vault of the castle, there to 
remain for one hundred years—the keys being 
placed in a mortar and fired into the sea. Scarce 
fifty years passed by, and the modern lock-picker 
opens the vault and boxes without trouble. So 
the science of medicine, when studied with the 
aid of chemistry and the microscope, becomes 
plain and simple, and diseases that were regard- 
ed as incurable a generation ago now readily 
yield to remedies employed by the modern and 
progressive physician. A decade of years since, 
and women were taught to believe that their pe- 
culiar diseases and weaknesses were incurable; 
but now hundreds and thousands of once bed- 
ridden women in the United States will testify 
tc the fact that Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion has effected their perfect and permanent 
cure. 

Toxxpo, Onto, Dec, 6th, 1876. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir :—About five years since my wife 
was taken sick, and though we émployed the 
best physicians in the city, yet she gradually 
grew worse, so that she was confined to the bed. 
Every remedy I had tried, or could find, failed to 
cure, or even give relief. At last I procured a 
bottle of your Favorite Prescription, and, to my 
surprise, it gave almost instant relief, and with 
a little perseverance an entire cure was effected. 
Ever gratefully yours, 

Geo. BoDENMILLER. 


—[Com.] 








Copyire Wuert..—By the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Bip Jlement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers guneany or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


ge go ay SAMPERS, Price- 
and handsome pattern on Linen, 50c., 
29 alt ow to = e. GUN 2c. How to 
ork Crewel, 2c. Mme. GURNEY & CO.. 
Til Broadway, N. W., Lace and Lace Patte 
Manufacturers and Importers of Lace B Braids. 


SOLID GOLD 
AMETHYST RINGS, 


$4 00. 


SOLID GOLD 
BAND RING, 
$2 00. 


In order to introduce our 


throughout the United 
. and , mow thy we have 
made this unparalleled offer. We will send to any per 


son on ayn oF of price — ring, a oe 
all charges paid. Remember, — ngs are 
not plated, washed, or |g dress 
NEW YOR SEWELRY CO., 
P.O. Box 2934. 66 John St., N. ¥. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Fine J. ewelry. Re- 
mit in postage stamps, currency, or money order. 


EA UTIFUL HANDS AND FINGER 
AILS.—The American Diamond 
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Fashion’s World! 


THE 
‘CARRICK.’ 


This is the nov- 
elty and favorite 
of this season. 

For the House, 
Street, Business, 
or Traveling it is 
the Leader, It 
is made in Silk, 
Cloth, Linen or 

ash Goods. 
Worn over Kilt 
or plain Skirt. 

y laying 
aside the 
Care it is 
appro pri- 
ate for the 
Hovss. 

Price of 
PATTERN, 
with Cloth 
Model ont 
DOLLAR. 


The Jaunty Iperynd Jacket. 8 


Tuts style of 
Coat or Sacque 
will have great fa- 
vor this season for 
pee py House. 

t will be popular 
in Pique, Cloth 5 
Silk or Cambric. 
It is appropriate 
as part of a Suit 
made of the same 
goods, or of mate- 9 
rial to be worn as 
ageneral garment. 
All sizes for La- 
dies or Misses. 

Pat. with Cloth 
Model, 30 cents. 
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SPECIAL OFFER! Bethof theabove 


Patterns will be 
given away free (post-paid) as Premiums to any 
person who sends ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION to 

Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar, 
GS Berinc $1.10 a YEAR, PosT-PAID. gy 
This offer is good only this month, 

Send 10 cents (or 8 stamps) for ‘‘ Smith’s In- 
struction Book.” Contains four Lectures on 
Dressmaking, fully illustrated. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, zaitor, 
16 East Fourteenth St., 
P. O. Box SO6E, New York City 


DO YOU WISH A FAIR SKIN? 


Pimples, Blotches, Liver 8; 

Tan, Blackhead Worms, and a Eruptions upon 
the rsom cured Sw 

y *Sulp 

Send stamp for avert = information. Pt 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
masala Secret of Beauty, the Great 

Mane utifier for the Complexion, a a brill- 
iant transparency, removes tan, —— —_—— wy and 
all skin blemishes. Warranted A Spe- 
cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for iden $1 95 and dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Condra wud 8s celebrated ae VELOU- 
TINE FAC WDE r Box. 

F, Coudray’s oacenaen IND LIBLE VEGETABLE 
FACE and LIP ROUGE. $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

“ Persian Khennaline,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest art to the darkest 
Brown, warranted to be harmless. one r Box. 

Seas new. F. Coudray’s Ne NINE will 
give the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
on =) ga now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 

r Bott 
PeThe Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to us. 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our — invented Marie Antoi- 
nette Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, $8, 

$10, $12, $15, and upward. 

The Eugenie Scalpette, or Coiffure de 
Coquetterie, very stylish and self-adjustable, al- 
ways ready, and will not rip or tear, at $3, $4, $5, and 


upward. 
magnificent assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 
INVISIBLE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 
FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all, 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 
Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 
Combings made up in the most approved mah- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 
Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
ne and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


yo magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 













World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripple» 
M\ Self-propulsion by means of hands 
Pa}} only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
$97} rab lity, and ease of movement un- 
called. Patentee and Maker of the 
C ling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send ann for lil'd Conmoans e,and mention 
Harper's Bazar. Hensert 8. Saurra, 3! Platt St., N.Y. 





ae beolutely Harmless. $1 00 per ong 
y mail. Dr. DOHME & C 
86 E. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOOD CURE 





THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


ne quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali- 
ties in one bushel of wheat, in form, extracted 
without fermentation — thus nin e natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve all debility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ORGA yoy Single bottle sent express prepaid, on 


receipt of $1 00, 
Recommended by 

Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 23d St., New York. 
Dr.J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving P lace, New York. 

C. 8. LOZIER, 284 West 14th Mae ew York, 
and others, Circulars sent free. Seid by Dee ruggists. 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 

27 Union Square, New York, 
&@™ A lady physician in attendance. 


NEW YORK Sak i NG 
Of every description for ladies and iemen. House- 
hold me, thing, bas = rh wfih discretion, taste, 
any HO 
ARY HUNTINGDON 
To Box 1654, New York. 


BENTLEY BROS., ie2.aciaeer ft 

*y Manufacturers of Ar- 

tistic Mané-Rusbrotdery and Novelties in La= 

dies’ Fancy Work peltane Pattern, 

Crewel Work, Em an ery Materials, 
Send 8-cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


40 "Watered? Damaat’ CARDS "onty’ 106. 
Name neatly vtaned on all. Star Printing Con Novthtord, C Ct. 




















Nall poo ne discovered powder, polish 

the finger nails brilliant as diamonds. Sold by all 
druggists. Sent by a $1 00. Prepared by Mrs. Dr. 
J. P. PRAY, Manicure, 170 West 23d Street, New York. 


boty Patent Cage Awning protects and shields 
the bird. For sale “~ cage dealers. Price 60 
cents. DEPOT, 582 Hudson Street, N.Y. 











ES 
Popular Music, sent post-paid on receiptof 1s ( 


Postage-stampe 
STENT & CO., PUBLISHERS, Ne. 132 NASSAU STREET, NEW-YORK, 


PATENT SHEET MUSIC. 





the ay M of Ge 
LEADING MUSICAL CRITICS to be a com sien 
revolution in the science and study of ae 





Semaine ol os 
cult OPERAS, ARIAS and DANCING 
thousands 


GE 
A Folio containing ///ustvationsofthisNew 
Method and Six Pieces of the Latest _ 
er and Se 





TO PREVENT THE HAIR FROM 








Jayne's Hair Tonic. A useful toilet article, and a safe 
remedy for diseases of the scalp. 











BAZAR 


FASHION- PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 8-cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, and will be 
sent only on m6 ao by letter, addressed to 
JAMES M CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 


(0) ROSES MAILED FREE ron $I 


—— assortment of Plants sentsafely 
by express or — an, ve el ao 


for catalogue.” Ad 


ae R. = Oy. HANFORD 4K, oon, 











Mug. ELISE COUDEN 
MO D ES DE PARIS 


7 West 30th St., near 5th | Aven, } N. 7%. 


40 AQ EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


SEEDS. Nitgara Pant & Seed Co., Butfaio, N.Y. 














S Crape Refinished by Shriver’s Patent Process. 
pee. Crape, no matter how ay! in appearance, 
cased its original lustre; is rendered odor- 

lesa, and made to withstand dampness or sea air. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. SHRIVER 
& CO. ney, D- Y. (Domestic Building). 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


same. Julian’s Specific is the only wing 
for removing radically and permanently 

pone A disfigurements : from the Lips, Cheek, 

Chin, Arms, &c., without aH the Skin. Ladies 

may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 


295 | 6th Aves, bet. 1! 18th & 19th L Sts.y 


60 ) DECALCOMANIE. ot or TRANSFER PICTU RES, 
10c. ; 60 Scrap or Jar Pictures, 10¢,—all postpaid. 
JW. FRIZZELL, 478 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


PRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS,.— 

Grand opening of the new and beautiful styles. 
Muze. DEMOREST’S Reliable Patterns, in sizes, illus- 
trated and described, 17 E. 14th St., and all the agen- 
cies in Europe and America. “ Portfolio of Fashions” 
and “‘ What to Wear,” 15 cts.each. “Journal of Fash- 
ions,” 5 cts. ; yearly, 10 cts., postage free. 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn, 





















SHOPPING >" NEW YORK. 
CARDS S See 
eS aa samples do. J, A. Momaiii, Hraeen, N. » Be 

HROMO - PHOTOGRAPHY. — A Com jlete 
logue and ’Price-List. E. MANX, 11 West 3d St., N.Y. 
y) Snowflake Assorted Cards, with name, 


Write fully to Mrs. K.L, MORTON, 46 Broadway, N.Y. 
lécts. 

All say y “More than eased. Agents wanted. Cata- 

Outfit, $2 50 and $5. Send stamp for Illust. Cata- 

10c. Outfit 10c. Szavy Bros., Northford, Conn, 
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eee es 
EVERY LADY 


In the United States can afford to spend 15 CENTS 
to learn what the Fashions are going to be, and the very 
Lowest Prices at which the coming Fashions can 
be purchased, 

15 CENTS will make you a subscriber to the 
Spring Number of ** EH RICHDS FASHION 
QUARTERLY,” a Magazine which differs from 
all others in that it presents no possible, probable, or 
imaginary Fashions—dreams of artists and reprints 
from Foreign publications—but in that it offers only 
Real, Genuine, Decided Fashions, as ac- 
cepted and endorsed by the Elite of New York City. 

Every article—Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Fine 
Underclothing, Baby Wear, Trimmed Bonnets, Lin- 
gerie and Neck Wear, Dress Trimmings, Dress 
Goods, Jewelry, Gloves, and thousands of other 
Goods interesting to ladies—each is richly illustrated, 
accurately described, and accompanied by the price 
at which it can be purchased. Our Magazine, there- 
fore, compares with other Fashion Journals as does 
a good slice of Pudding with a Cooking Recipe. Oth- 
er Journals tell you what can or may be worn. Ours 
tells you what is being worn, and the price at which 
you can make it up or buy it ready-made. We venture 
to say that more practical and positive information 
can be obtained as to New York styles and prices from 
one number of our “Quarterly” than from a 
dozen shopping-excursions to New York City. 

Interleaved between the Fashions, our ‘‘ Quarterly” 
offers also the very best original Reading-Matter — 
practical essays on ‘‘ Cooking,” by Miss Corson, Di- 
rectress of the New York Cooking School—charming 
papers, poems and stories by ‘‘ Kate True ”—“ Daisy 
Eyebright"—“ Paul Long”—“ Madge Elliott "—Mrs. 
Pollard &c., &c. Instructive Department for the 
Young Folks. 

Our enormous Subscription-List of last year and 
our constant receipt of innumerable complimentary 
letters, make us believe that our “ Quarterly” ought 
to go to every family in the United States. 

Subscription price, 50 cents per year (4 numbers) ; 
15 cents per Number. 


sures FHRICH & CO., 


287, 289, 291, 298, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BEEEEEE 
MEARES 


& CO. 


Are now opening SPRING STYLES in 


Suits 2 Costumes 


For Street, Carria; 
greatly r 


Great Bargains 


READY-MADE UNDERWEAR 


Fine Black Silk Costumes, $59, $65, $75 to $100. 
Rich Colored Silk Costumes, $55, $65, $75 to $100. 
All Silk Skirt Stylish Bourette Overdresses, $33, $39, 


$45, $55, $60. 
Stylish Silk Trimmed, $15, $17, $18, $20 to $29. 


Very serviceable Worsted Suits, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, 
$11, $12, $14. 


e, and Evening Wear at 
uced prices; and 


Newest Styles in DOLMANS, CLOAKS, 
MANTLES, and POLONAISES, 


OUR CATALOGUE OF PRICES AND STYLES 
Free on Application. 


RICHARD MEARES & CO., 
Sixth Ave. & 19th St., N.Y. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


We are now prepared to show and receive orders for 
our Spring Importation of rich novelties in Black Silk 
Fringes and ae, lain and beaded in jet, Are-en- 
Ciel, Clair de Lune, and Tinsel, with but- 
tons to correspond ; together with a very Complete 
Stock of Plain and "Fancy Pearl, Shell, Horn, Metal, 
and other desirable buttons. Plain and Fancy Braids 
in a variety of new petterse for Suit trimming. Col- 
ored Fringes in Silk or Worsted made to order to 
match shades, with buttons to match. In — 

samples of fringe please state price. Orders 
will receive prompt attention. NO CATALOGU S. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway, Ly. 
2. 4) “Fashionable Cards, no two alike,¥ with name, me, 10¢. 
postpaid. | GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. N. Y. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE BRAIDS, 


Just received a large Importation. Send 8c. for 
Illustrated Catalogue and Sample List. 
me. GURNEY & & CO., Wil Broadway, N .¥. 


25 Fancy ‘Cards mixed in 25 styles, or 10 ( Chromos, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


Dr.T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes en Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, 
and gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its 
naturalness of operation is such that the use of a cos- 
metic is not suspected, and is the only preparation that 
meets the wants of refined Ladies who require a harm- 
less and efficient beautifier. Invented by Dr. T. F. Gou- 
RavD, the celebrated Chemist. Sold ~ all Druggists. 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 

48 Bond Street, New York. 


4 CARDS, no 2 alike, with name and an elegant 
Card Case, 18c. H. M. Coox & Co., Meriden, Ct. 























James McCreary & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St. 


Rich Black Dress Silks 


A FRESH IMPORTATION OF 


RICH DRESS SILKS 


From $1 to $2 per Yard. 


THE ABOVE GOODS ARE MANUFACTURED TO 
OUR SPECIAL ORDER BY THE 


Best Hand Looms of Lyons, France. | * 


A positive assurance on our part regarding the in- 
trinsic merit and wear-resisting qualities of our 
“STANDARD MAKES” Black Silk, together with 
the endorsement of our many patrons for a quarter of 
a century, insures the most inexperienced purchaser 
from any risk whatever. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


SILKS, SILKS. 
Large purchases recently at very low prices. 
a —— Grain Dress Silk at 85c., 90c., 95¢., $1, 


$1 25, 
Rebs juality at $1 50, “ 75, $2, $2 aon 
Cachmire Silks at $2 50, $3, $3 50, 
We call your especial attention to the _— ast 
are fully 25 per cent. leas than prices heretofore hove 
COLORED SILKS, 


ad new Spring Shade at $1, $1 25, $1 50, up to 


Striped and Checked Summer Silks at 55c., 60c., 
65c., T5c., 85c., $1. 








BLACK GOODS. 
All Wool Black Cashmere at 45c.; worth 60c. 
Better grades at 55c., 65c., T5c., 85c., 90c. 
Our $1 Cashmere cannot be excelled at the price. 
a quality at $1 25 and $1 35; worth $1 50 and 


Every variety of Mourning Goods at lowest possible 


CRAPES, 
A great inducement in this department. 
4-4 Courtauld’s Crape at 75c.; worth $1. 
4-4 Courtauld’s Crape at $1; worth $1 35. 


5-4 Courtauld’s Crape at $2 up to $8; worth 25 per 
cent. more, 


Crape Veils from $2 25 up. 
Colored Cashmeres at all prices. 
Debeiges and Camel’s-Hair Goods at lowest prices. 
Bourettes and latest imported Novelties at 50c., 65c., 
75c., 85c., $1, up to $2 50. 
CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 


Just received, One Case Fancy Mixtures at 10c.; 
worth 123¢c. 


One Case Bourettes at 15c.; worth 20c. 
One Case Novelties at 20c.; worth 25c. 
Two Cases Plain Twills at 8c. ; — = 
20 Pieces Stee] Lustres at 25c. ; 
One Case Cashmere T wills at ite: : om 5c. 
Samples of Goods and Catalogues sent 
on application. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 25c. 
The Illustrated Book of Patterns of an extensive as- 
sortment of Barbes, Tie mag Parasol yo Fichus, 
Collars, Cuffs, Lace Strips, Necklaces, Head-Dresses, 
Lambrequins, Tidies, &c., &c., of the Newest and most 
Fashionable Styles. Also showing the - rea of 
Material required for each Design, Cost, 

Mme. GURNEY & Co., 
P.O. Box 3527. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


FLOWER TRIMMINGS 


IN ALL 


SHADES AND TINTS. 
CROCHET LACE SETS, RUSSIAN LACE SCARFS 
AND BOWS, BEIGE AND JET FRINGES, GIMPS, 
AND ORNAMENTS. FANCY INLAID PEARL 
BUTTONS, &c., AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 Broadway, New York. 


) 5 FANCY CARDS,Snowflake, Damask, &c.,no2 alike, 
with name, 10c, Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. ¥. 
ollars. 8. COCH- 


BA ZAR Feed 


5 MIXED CARDS in fancy case, name in gold, 
10 cts. GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 


Qranrine PATTERNS,.—Circulars free, 
or Stamprp Sampces of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. % 


9 CHROMO CARDS. I2styles, Ie. Tins. Catalo 
free. CENTRAL PRINTING CO.,St. Lonis, 

















PLAITER & FLUTER 
makes 80 plaits at one operation. 
Prepaid to any address on re- 


















1878 JONES 1840 


NOVELTIES. 





DRESS GOODS. SA BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. avo MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. oo 0, Fanoy Goons. 
SHAWLS. O O HOSIERY. 
SUITS. 0 0 Laces, 
Oo a) 
Oo oO 
° JONES % 

Oo Oo 

x x 








Eighth Avenue >» _Eighth Avenue 
7D 


| 
Nineteenth Street. J Nineteenth Street. =; 


G — 


JONES 











SHOES.-0 o” sIKs. 
RIBBONS. “Q ao” ciorns. 
UNDERWEAR-O o° pomsstics. 
urnoistery. “o AO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \V ~ Housefurnishing Goods. 





Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &. 
et a li 





a Spring Goods now opening. Great 
variety and bargains throughout the 
house. All Orders will receive prompt 
attention. Samples and Catalogues 
sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. 


ERY & 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. Y. 
ENLARGE! 


DRESS SILK 


DEPARTMENT. 
Colored and Striped Dress Silks, 


70c., 75e.5 a = ELSEWHERE for $1. 


 19¢, 


; AN ELEGANT NEW LINE 
Grisaille Armure Dress Silks 


For 75¢c., EQUAL in EFFECT to SIMILAR 
GOODS SOLD ELSEWHERE for $1, $1 25. 


JONES. 





25 PIRCES HATR-LINE ST seein 
EXTRA QUALITY AN D enaail 





New Additions to our Line of 


CAMEYEAUX STRIPE SILK, 


75c., 85ce.3 WORTH FULL $1 and $1 15. 


COLORED SILKS 


ALL DESIRABLE fowe , ” 75c., 


ADDITIONS to OUR LINE of COLORS, 
at $1 153; REGULAR $1 50 Silk. 


INSPECT OUR LINES OF 


FINE BLACK SILKS, 


FROM VARIOUS FIRST-CLASS MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


CATALOGUE & PRICE-LIST, 


Containing over 500 Illustrations, now ready, 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311: Grand St., 


». | 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 
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i. designers and makers of stylish bonnets. 
4 of retail trade, and is looked to by leading ethary US fr segee f Os 
highest models of style."—Homz JousnaL. , 


MILLINERY DEPARTMENT. 


MPORTED BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, FINE PARIS FLOWERS, 
BIRDS, FEATHERS, TIPS, PLUMES, ORNAMENTS, ETC. BRIDAL 
AND EVENING DRESS GARNITURES, IN MOST BEAUTIFUL AND 
PERFECT ARRANGEMENT, MADE TO ORDER. 
OUR MANUFACTURING MILLINERY DEPARTMENT, 
ABLE DIRECTION, 
NOTICE. WHILE IT AIMS TO PRESENT THE BEST IDEAS EX- 
PRESSED IN PATTERN HATS OF THE FOREMOST FRENCH ART- 
ISTS, IT IS ITS DISTINCTIVE PURPOSE TO MODIFY AND ADAPT 
IMPORTED STYLES TO AMERICAN NEEDS AND TASTE. 
THE MATERIALS NECESSARY FOR MILLINERY MANUFACTURE 
WE IMPORT DIRECT; THE ADVANTAGE TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


UNDER 
HAS GAINED WIDE AND VERY FAVORABLE 


§ | THEREBY IS MOST DECIDED. 

iE “The first element of excellence in a high-priced bonnet is, or ought to be, 
= j style; the second, style; and the third, style. The firm of AITKEN, SON, & 
| CO., Broadway, corner 18th Street, has long held an enviable pre-eminence as 


This house commands the best class 


- 





Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y., 


Will offer Black Silks, Sammer Silks, and Dress Goods, 
bought at the great Auction Sales of last week, which 
will be placed on our counters at incredibly low 
prices. Compare the following prices before making 
_ urchases elsewhere : 
‘jeces of Beautiful Black Silk at 60c.; well 

worth $1 10. 

50 Pieces of Beautiful Black Silk at T5c.; 
worth $1 25, 

40 Pieces of Black Gros Grain at $1 00 and $1 25. 

45 Pieces of very heavy —¢ Silk at $1 50 and $1 75; 
well worth 50c. per yard mor 

25 Pieces of the best quality Black Silk at $2 00 and 
$2 50 per yard. 

STRIPED AND PLAIN SILKS. 


well 


250 Pieces Striped Summer Silk at 55c.; recently 
sold for 80c. 
125 Pieces Striped Summer Silk at 75c.; recently 


sold for $1 15. 


175 Pieces Beautiful Quality Plain Dress Silk at 65c. 
and T5Sc. per yard. 

100 Pieces very heavy Plain Dress Silk at $1 00, $1 25, 
and $1 50 per yard. 

The above line of Silks are from 25c. to T5c. per 
yard less than last eeason’s prices. 

DRESS GOODS. 

10 Cases of fine American Dress Goods at 9c., 123¢c., 
15c., and 20c. per yard. 

14 Cases of Bourettes Dress Goods at 25c., 3ic., and 
874¢c. per yard, 

3 Cases Summer Cashmeres at 37c., 50c., 62i¢c., and 
T5c. per yard. 


2 wots Real Silk Pongees at 373¢c., 50c., 623¢c., and 
T5c. per yard. 
4 Cases Real French Novelties from $1 00 to $2 75 


per yard. 
BLACK GOODS. 

4 Cases Black Cashmeres at 37c., 50c., and 624c. 
per yard. 

3 Cases Finest Quality Black Cashmere, 90c., $1 00, 
and $1 25 per yard. 
11 Cases Black Alpacas, 20c., 25c., 31c., 873¢¢., and 
50c. per yard. 

4 Cases Black Grenadihes, from 123¢c. to $1 50 per yd. 
&{ N.B.—LADIES’ UNDERWEAR A SPECIALTY. 


— 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


LORD & TAYLOR. 


Special Order Department 


Ladies’ Underwear, of the Finest and 
Most Elaborate Description, 
Made to Order. 

IN THIS DEPARTMENT THE GARMENTS ARH 
MADE TO MEASUREMENTS, AND OF MATE- 
RIALS IMPORTED EXPRESSLY BY LORD & 
TAYLOR FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR ARE SEWED BY HAND 
AND MACHINE, IN THE MOST EXQUISITE DE+ 
SIGNS, TRIMMED WITH THE FINEST LACES 
AND DELICATE PATTERNS OF EMBROIDERY. 

THE “POMPADOUR” AND “CIRCULAR YOKE” 
SHAPE of UNDERGARMENTS are DESERVED 
LY POPULAR, AND EXCEEDINGLY BECOMING 
WHEN MADE OF THESE DELICATE FABRICS. 

SAMPLES OF GOODS ARE EXHIBITED AND 
COMPLETE OUTFITS MADE, AT THE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX AND INFANTS’ WARD- 
ROBES A SPECIALTY. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION TO CUSTOMERS BY 
THE HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

EXPERIENCED PERSONS FOR CUTTING AND 
FITTING, and PERFECT SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


BROADWAY | and 20th Street, ‘iN. ox. 
25 os CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo | Cards, 
%c., with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassaa, N. ¥. 


$125. A MONTH AND EXPENSES 
to Agents. Send stamp for terms. 
je 8. C, Foster & Co., Cincinnati, UO. 








9 ELEGANT Gnvte (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 10c. Helen Read & Co. New I Haven, Ct. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ ‘“* 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ees 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 





Any TWO, one year.......scssesesesceveves 





SIX subscriptions, one year 

Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxurm Square, New Yorx. 


— Stamping Patterns. F. Banovrgac, 
removed to 374 Seens. N.Y. Send for Circular. 








Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
66 fois Oude 0c. L.c.COH & CO., Bristol, Conn. 

















[Aprin 27, 1878. 







































































GATE OPEN—“RIGHT SIDE UP.” 


FACETIZA. 


Wuart a beautiful example of simplicity in dress is 
shown some of the followers of fashion by that do- 
mestic animal the cat, which rises in the morning, 
washes its face with its right hand, gives its tail three 
jerks, and is ready dre for the day! 

én eaiaipitencenlied 

Senator Oglesby, of Illinois, was made, not born, a 
poet. When visiting Galva, Illinois, a Mrs. Meade, a 
charming lady, asked him for his autograph, and he 
took his pen quickly and wrote, 

. * Those who come to America 
Should be naturalized ; 
Those who go to Galva, 
Must be Galva-nized. 


“This is my first attempt at poetry. Ba etc., 
Jd. UGLESBY. 


A widower was lately interviewed by his minister, 
who endeavored to console him upon his loss with 
the remark: “ Let us hope that she was resigned.” 

“ Resigned, Mr. MacT——! there is no doubt about 
it, Sir; she had to be.” 


—_—_——_—. 
A FINE POINT. 
Urrigut Lroistator. “ What, Sir! 
for one who can be bribed? You insult my sense of 
honor. But in case I really were such a man, how 
much would you give me ?” 


You take me 


eqpniieinaialipagiinnipan 
A“ Sian” or Inpierstion—“ Gone to dinner ; will be 
back in five minutes.” 


—— 
How a dramatist’s last production was spoiled is thus 
told by a theatrical contemporary : A brass-bound box 


played a very important part in the piece. This box 
should have been put on a sideboard during the second 
act. The property-man forgot it, and the characters 


talked of and pointed to a box that was not to be seen. 
Desirous of making up for the omission, the property- 
man put the box on a table in the very centre of the 
stage during the third act, and the audience found two 
of the characters seated at the table offering untold 
wealth for the recovery of the box that lay between 
them ; this, by-the-way, was meant to be very dra- 
matic. In the fourth act the villain had to cast the 
box into a river, and throw the heroine after it. Of 
course the real heroine sank down behind a screen, 
and the villain threw a dummy into the water. The 
——— tried to outdo himself on this dummy. 

fe had measured the material right, but stuffed it so 
full that the arms stretched out, even the fingers be- 
ing so stiff that nothing could bring them down to a 
r ble resembi to those of a human being. 
The villain dashed it into the raging waters, but he 
threw it too far; it struck on a set piece and remained 
there, with arms outstretched and fingers rigid with 
staffing. When the villain obeyed his cue, and spoke 
of having “ hidden her forever beneath the swift-run- 
ning river,” the unfortunate dummy was still in the 
same position. 


r 
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GATE CLOSED—“*WRONG END UP.” 
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CAT FISHING. 
As PROPOSED BY THE Frenp oF THE New York “ Times.” 


What woman's chost is it that goes about doing in- 
calculable mischief in the world and the church ?—The 
spirit of Ann Tagonism. 





CAUSE FOR WONDERMENT. 
“1 wonder why Aunt Maggie don’t take nz wiz her when she goes down stairs to let her Bo out?” 





hGeeSeT 
| 








Young ladies are oy emg to the telephone. They 
say they do not care to have a young fellow whispering 
in their ears with his mouth twenty miles away. 





AX 
WK 





Lord Sandon lately announced in Parliament. that 
forty-six cattle had died in Lincolnshire of drinking 
water. An ardent teetotaler in the House of Com- 
mons promptly penned the following : 


* When forty-six cattle have perished by water, 
To alter our system it’s time to begin; 
Let’s feed them in future on beer or on porter, 
On rum or on brandy, on whiskey or gin, 


“Like beasts let them drink without stoppage or 


pause, 
Refilling their buckets again and again, 

Till at last we are able to say with just cause, 
‘These beasts are as wise and as worthy as men.’ 


“Then hail to the system promoted by Sandon! 
Henceforward our life will more pleasantly glide ; 
When our flocks and our herds shall all water 
abandon, 
And our cattle lie peaceably drunk by our side.” 
———~» 


Wuat we Mape.—A man who recently went into 
stock speculations was met by a friend the other day, 
who asked him if he had made any thing. “ Yes,” said 
he, “I made an assignment this morning.” 

nndiiament 


In Texas, recently, a judge broke down with emotion 
in sentencing a desperado to be hanged, and the des- 
perado, surprised at the scene, said, as he went back 
to jail, ‘I feel sorry for the judge.” 

———— 
GUIDE TO HOUSEWIVES. 


Get up with “the lark,” even if “the master” has 
been with it on the previous evening. 

Endeavor to have hot coffee and cakes on the break- 
fast table. 
fe Try to believe that soda and a dash is a masculine 

tonic.” 

Bear in mind that “ his office” is as sacred as marriage 
certificates. 

Never for a moment doubt that “he” has “cut” his 
unmarried friends. 

Jhen Mrs. Nextdoor tells you any thing like scan- 
dal, never believe her. 

Pin-money is entirely useless in these reformed days. 
, dicen remember that smoking is not strictly pro- 
nibited. 

Do not bother “ the poor fellow”—your husband—to 
be unselfish enough to take you to concerts. 

Sing to him the songs you learned before you were 
married, while he goes to sleep in the afternoons, 

‘ = especial care not to suggest visits from your 
rend, 

Believe your good mother to be a racing dragon, 
who has no idea except sponging upon ber daughter 
and son-in-law. 

Take out friends’ portraits from your photographic 
albums, 

Love your husband twiee as much as yourself, and 
perhaps he will be grateful. 

Train up children in the way they should go, and 
when they are old enough start a perambulator. 
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A QUESTION. 





“I wonder if I’d be any better off there without change than I am herg?’ 











